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‘The World WOULD NOT TOLERATE long any great 
power or influence THAT WAS NOT EXERCISED for THE 
GENERAL GOOD’ 


THE ANTISEPTICS oF EMPIRE 


CIVILISATION OF THE WORLD. 
Tue GommAND oF THE SEA AND British Poticy. 


BRITAIN MUST EITHER LEAD THE 
WORLD, OR MUST UTTERLY PERISH 
AND DECAY A8 A NATION. 


THE COMMAND OF THE SEA AND BRITISH 
POLICY.—‘ An island, he pointed out, required for 
its perfect defence the command of the sea. One of the 
consequences of the command of the sea was that the coasts 
of the world were peculiarly under the influence of the 
nation that held it. But though the power given by the 
command of the sea was so great, it was conditioned by 
a moral law. The World WOULD NOT TOLERATE 
long any great power or influence THAT WAS NOT 
EXERCISED for THE GENERAL GOOD. The BRITISH 
EMPIRE could subsist ONLY so long as it was a USEFUL 
AGENT for the GENERAL BENEFIT of HUMANITY. 
That hitherto she had obeyed this law we might fairly 
claim. She had used her almost undisputed monopoly of 
the ocean to introduce LAW and CIVILISATION all over 
the globe. She had destroyed piracy and the slave trade, and had opened to the trade of all nations every port 
on the globe except those that belonged to the Continental Powers. But all this led to the conclusion that 
BRITAIN must either LEAD THE WORLD, or must UTTERLY PERISH AND DECAY AS A NATION,’ 
SPENSER WILKINSON’S Address at the ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTE. 
Spectator, December 21st, 1895. 


What Higher Aim can Man attain than Conquest over Human Pain ? 


YWENEZUELA.—FROM A TOWN IN SOUTH AMERICA.— Sir,—After 

two years’ trial of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ I can safely say that it has saved me much misery from colonial 
fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have been subject during eleven years’ residence in the 
tropics. It is invaluable to travellers as a preventive of sea-sickness and a relief from the other ailments of life 
aboard ship; and, for myself, I would as soon think of going a voyage without my toothbrush as my bottle of 
old ‘ENO,’ With ordinary care it does NOT GET HARD AND OAKED as OTHER EFFERVESCENT 
PREPARATIONS do in WARM and HUMID CLIMATES, and this is greatly in ite favour.—I am, Sir, yours 
respectfully, W. J. B. P.S.—If you choose to make use of this, or any part of it, you are at liberty to do so, 
without quoting the name, or you may use the initials,’ 


JN THE VOYAGE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IS AN 

IMPERATIVE HYGIENIC NEED, or necessary adjunct; it keeps the blood pure, prevents FEVERS, and 
ACUTE INFLAMMATORY DISEASE, and REMOVES the INJURIOUS EFFECTS arising from STIMULANTS 
and NAROOTIOS, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. By NATURAL MEANS it thus restores the nervous 
system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood, fevers, &c., and over-cerebral 
activity, nervousness, irritability, worry, &c. THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT, where it has been taken in the 
earliest stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances prevented a SEVERE ILLNESS. If its great value 
in keeping the body in HEALTH were universally known, NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
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Old Mr. Tredgold.' 


A STORY OF TWO SISTERS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


T turned out that there was indeed a great deal more to be said. 
Dr. Burnet came back after the extraordinary revelation of 
that evening. He left Katherine on the cliff in the silvery light 
of the lingering day, with all the tender mists of her dream dis- 
persed, to recognise the dreadful fact that she had behaved very 
badly to a man who had done nothing but good to her. It was 
for this he had been so constant night and day. No man in the 
island had been so taken care of, so surrounded with vigilant 
attention, as old Mr. Tredgold-—not for the fees he gave certainly, 
which were no more than those of any other man, not for love 
of him, but for Katherine. And now Katherine refused to pay 
the price—nay, more, stood up against any such plea—as if he 
had no right to ask her or to be considered more than another 
man. Dr. Burnet would not accept his dismissal, he would not 
listen to her prayer to say no more of it. He would not believe 
that it was true, or that by reasoning and explanation it might 
not yet be made right. 
There were two or three very painful interviews in that corner 
of the drawing-room where Katherine had established herself, and 
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which had so many happy associations to him. He reminded her 
of how he had come there day after day during the dreary winter, 
of that day of the snowstorm, of other days, during which things 
had been said and allusions made in which now there was no 
meaning. Sometimes he accused her vehemently of having played 
hot and cold with him, of having led him on, of having permitted 
him up to the very last to believe that she cared for him. And 
to some of these accusations Katherine did not know how to reply. 
She had not led him on, but she had permitted a great deal to be 
implied if not said, and she had acquiesced. She could not deny 
that she had acquiesced even in her own mind. If she had con- 
fessed to him how little of her heart was in it at any time, or that 
it was little more than a mental consent as to something inevitable, 
that would have been even less flattering to him than her refusal ; 
this was an explanation she could not make. And her whole being 
shrank from a disclosure of that chance meeting on the railway 
and the self-revelation it brought with it. As a matter of fact the 
meeting on the railway had no issue any more than the other. 
Nothing came of it. There was nothing to tell that could be 
received as a reason for her conduct. She could only stand silent 
and pale, and listen to his sometimes vehement reproaches, inalter- 
able only in the fact that it could not be. 

There had been a very stormy interview between them one of 
those evenings after he had left her father. He was convinced at 
last that it was all over, that nothing could be done, and the 
man’s mortification and indignant sense of injury had subsided 
into a more profound feeling, into the deeper pang of real affection 
rejected and the prospects of home and happiness lost. 

‘You have spoiled my life,’ he had said to her. ‘I have 
nothing to look forward to, nothing to hope for. Here I am and 
here I shall be, the same for ever—a lonely man. Home will 
never mean anything to me but dreary rooms to work in and rest 
in; and you have done it all, not for any reason, not with any 
motive, in pure wantonness.’ It was almost more than he could 
bear. " 

‘Forgive me,’ Katherine said. She did not feel guilty to that 
extent, but she would not sayso. She was content to put up with 
the imputation if it gave him any comfort to call her names. 

And then he had relented. After all had been said that could 
be said, he had gone back again to the table by which she was 
sitting, leaning her head on her arm and half covering it with her 
hand. He put his own hand on the same table and stooped a 
little towards her. 
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‘All this, he said with difficulty, ‘ will of course make no 


difference. You will send for me when I am wanted for your 
father all the same.’ 


‘Oh, Dr. Burnet !’ was all she said. 


‘Of course,’ he said almost roughly, ‘you will send for me 
night or day all the same. It makes no difference. You may 
forsake me, but I will not forsake you.’ And with that, without a 
word of leavetaking or any courtesy, he went away. 

Was that how she was to be represented to herself and the 
world now and for ever? Katherine sat with her head on her 
hand, and her thoughts were bitter. It seemed hard, it seemed 
unjust, yet what could she say ? She had not encouraged this man 
to love her or build his hopes upon her, but yet she had made no 
stand against it ; she had permitted a great deal which, if she had 
not been so much alone, could not have been. Was it her fault 
that she was alone? Could she have been so much more than 
honest, so presumptuous and confident in her power, as to bid him 
pause, to reject him before he asked her? These self-excusing 
thoughts are self-accusing, as everybody knows. All her faults 
culminated in the fact that whereas she was dully acquiescent 
before, after that going to London the thing had become impos- 
sible. From that she could not save herself—it was the only 
truth. One day the engagement between them was a thing 
almost consented to and settled; next day it was a thing that 
could not be, and that through no fault intheman. He had done 
nothing to bring about such a catastrophe. It was no wonder 
that he was angry, that he complained loudly of being deceived 
and forsaken. It was altogether her fault, a fault fantastic, with- 
out any reason, which nothing she could say would justify. And 
indeed how could she say anything? It was nothing—a chance 
encounter, a conversation with her maid sitting by, and nothing 
said that all the world might not hear. 

There was the further sting in all this that, as has been said, 
nothing kad come, nothing probably would ever come, of that 
talk. Time went on and there was no sign—not so much as a 


note to say——- What was there tosay? Nothing! And yet 


Katherine had not been able to help a faint expectation that 
something would come of it. As a matter of fact Stanford came 
twice to Sliplin with the hope of seeing Katherine again, but he 
did not venture to go to the house where his visits had been for- 
bidden, and either Katherine did not go out that day or an evil 
fate directed her footsteps in a different direction. 


The second 
Z2 
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time Mr. Tredgold was ill again, and nothing could possibly be 
seen of her. He went to Mrs. Shanks’s, whom he knew, but that 
lady was not encouraging. She told him that Katherine was all 
but engaged to Dr. Burnet, that he had her father’s life in his 
hands, and that nothing could exceed his devotion, which Kathe- 
rine was beginning to return, Mrs. Shanks did not like lovers to 
be unhappy ; if she could have married Katherine to both of them 
she would have done so; but that being impossible, it was better 
that the man should be unhappy who was going away, not he who 
remained. And this was how it was that Katherine saw and heard 
no more of the man whose sudden appearance had produced so 
great an effect upon her, and altered at a touch what might have 
been the current of her life. 

It was not only Dr. Burnet who avenged his wrongs upon her. 
Lady Jane came down in full panoply of war to ask what Katherine 
meant by it. 

‘Yes, you did encourage him,’ she said. ‘I have seen it with 
my own eyes—if it were no more than that evening at my own 
house. He asked you to go into the conservatory with him on 
the most specious pretext, with his intentions as plainly written 
in his face as ever man’s were. And you went like a lamb, though 
you must have known——’ 

‘But, Lady Jane,’ said Katherine, ‘he said nothing to me, 
whatever his intentions may have been.’ 

‘No,’ said Lady Jane with a little snort of displeasure; ‘I 
suppose you snubbed him when you got him there, and he was 
frightened to speak. That is exactly what I object to. You have 
blown hot and blown cold, made him feel quite sure of you, and 
then knocked him down again like a ninepin. All that may be 
forgiven if you take a man at the end. But to refuse him when 
it comes to the point at last, after having played him off and on 
so long—it is unpardonable, Katherine, unpardonable.’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ Katherine said, though indeed Lady Jane’s 
reproaches did not touch her at all. ‘It is a fact that I might 
have consented a few days ago; no, not happily, but with a kind 
of dull acquiescence because everybody expected it.’ 

‘Then you allow that everybody had a right to expect it ?’ 

‘I said nothing about any right. You did all settle for 
me, it appears, without any will of mine; but I saw on thinking 
that it was impossible. One has after all to judge for oneself. 
I don’t suppose that Dr. Burnet would wish a woman to—to marry 
him—because her friends wished it, Lady Jane.’ 
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‘He would take you on any terms, Katherine, after all that 
has come and gone.’ 

‘No one shall have me on any terms,’ cried Katherine. ‘It 
shall be because I wish it myself or not at all.’ 

‘You have a great opinion of yourself, said Lady Jane. 
‘Under such a quiet exterior I never saw a young woman more 
self-willed. You ought to think of others a little. Dr. Burnet is 
far the best man you can marry in so many different points of 
view. Everybody says he has saved your father’s life. He is 
necessary, quite necessary, to Mr. Tredgold; and how are you to 
call him in as a doctor after disappointing him so? And then 
there is Stella. He would have done justice to Stella.’ 

‘It will be strange,’ cried Katherine, getting up from her seat 
in her agitation, ‘if I cannot do justice to Stella without the 
intervention of Dr. Burnet—or any man!’ 

Lady Jane took this action as a dismissal, and rose up, too, 
with much solemnity. ‘You will regret this step you have taken,’ 
she said, ‘ Katherine, not once but all your life.’ 

The only person who did not take a similar view was the 
rector, upon whom the news, which of course spread in the same 
incomprehensible way as his own failure had done, had a very 
consolatory effect. It restored him, indeed, to much of his origi- 
nal comfort and self-esteem to know that another man had been 
treated as badly as himself—more badly indeed, for at least there 
had been no blowing hot and cold with him. He said that Miss 
Katherine Tredgold was a singular young lady, and evidently, 
though she had the grace to say little about them, held some of 
the advanced ideas of thetime. ‘She feels herself called to avenge 
the wrongs of her sex,’ he said with a bitterness which was miti- 
gated by the sense that another man was the present sufferer. 
But from most of her neighbours she received nothing but dis- 
approval—disapproval which was generally unexpressed in words, 
for Katherine gave little opening for verbal remonstrance, but 
was not less apparent, for that. 

Miss Mildmay was, I think, the only one who took approvingly 
something of the same view. ‘If she is capricious,’ that lady said, 
‘there is plenty of caprice on the other side, loving and riding 
away and so forth; let them just try how they like it for once! 
I don’t object to a girl showing a little spirit, and doing to them 
as others have been done by. It is a very good lesson to the 
gentlemen.’ 


‘Oh, Ruth Mildmay!’ said Mrs. Shanks half weeping; ‘as 
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if it could ever be a good thing to make a man unhappy for 
life!’ 

Mrs. Shanks felt that she knew more about it than anyone 
else, which would have been delightful but for the other conscious- 
ness that her intervention had done no good. She had not served 
Dr. Burnet, but she had sacrificed the other lover. And she had 
her punishment in not daring to whisper even to her nearest 
friend her special knowledge, or letting it be seen she knew— 
which, but for her action in sending young Stanford away, would 
have been a greater satisfaction than words can tell. 

The result was that Katherine had a season of great discom- 
fort and even unhappiness. She had freed herself from that 
passive submissiveness to fate into which she had been about to 
fall, but she had got nothing better in its place. She thought 
that he could not care much, since he had never even tried to see 
or communicate with her, and she was ashamed of the rush with 
which her heart had gone out to him. She had not, she hoped, 
betrayed it, but she was herself aware of it, which was bad enough. 
And now that momentary episode was over and nothing had come 
of it—it was as if it had not been. 

After this there came a long period of suspense and waiting 
in Katherine’s life. Her father had one attack of illness after 
another, through all of which she was, if not the guiding spirit, at 
least the head and superintendent of all that went on in the house. 
The character of the house had changed when Stella left it. It 
changed still more now. It became a sick house, the home of an 
invalid. Even the city people, the old money-making friends, 
ceased to come from Saturday to Monday when it became known 
among them that old Mr. Tredgold was subject to a seizure at any 
time, and might be taken ill at last with all his friends sitting 

round him. This is not a thing that anyone likes to face, 
especially people who were as old as he was, atid perhaps, they 
could not tell, might be liable to seizures too. When this occa- 
sional society failed at the Cliff all other kinds of society failed 
too. Few people came to the house—a decorous caller occasionally, 
but nothing more. It was a very dull life for Katherine, every- 
body allowed, and some kind people held periodical consultatious 
with each other as to what could be done for her, how she could 
be delivered from the monotony and misery of her life ; but what 
could anyone do? The rector and the doctor were the most 
prominent men in Sliplin. A girl who had illtreated them both 
could only be asked out with extreme discretion, for it was almost 
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impossible to go anywhere without meeting one or other of 
these gentlemen. But the ladies might have spared themselves 
these discussions, for whatever invitations Katherine received she 
accepted none of them. She would not go to Steephill again, 
though Lady Jane was magnanimous and asked her. She would 
go nowhere. It showed that she had a guilty conscience, people 
said; and yet that it must be very dull for Katherine was what 
everybody lamenting allowed. 

She had trouble, too, from another quarter, which was perhaps 
worst of all. As the months went on and ran into years, Stella’s 
astonishment that she was not recalled, her complaints, her appeals 
and denunciation of her sister as able to help her if she would do 
so, became manifold and violent. She accused Katherine of the 
most unlikely things, of shutting up their father, and preventing 
him from carrying out his natural impulses—of being her, Stella’s, 
enemy when she had so often pledged herself to be her friend, 
even of having encouraged her, Stella, in the rash step she had 
taken, with intent to profit by it, and build her own fortune on 
her sister’s ruin. Any stranger who had read these letters would 
have supposed that Katherine had been the chief agent in Stella’s 
elopement—that it had been she that had arranged everything, 
and flattered Stella with hopes of speedy recall, only to betray her. 
Katherine was deeply moved by this injustice and unkindness at 
first, but soon she came to look at them with calm, and to take 
no notice of the outcries which were like outcries of a hurt child. 
There were so many things that called forth pity that the reproaches 
were forgotten. Stella’s life—which had been so triumphant and 
gay, and which she had intended and expected should be nothing 
but a course of triumph and gaiety—had fallen into very different 
lines from any she had anticipated. After she had upbraided her 
sister for keeping her out of her rights, and demanded with every 
threat she could think of their restoration, and that Katherine 
should conspire no more against her, her tone would sink into one 
of entreaty, so that the epistle which had begun like an indict- 
ment ended like a begging letter. Stella wanted money, always 
money ; money to keep her position, money to pay her debts, 
money at last for what she called the common necessaries of life. 
There was scarcely a mail which did not bring over one of these 
appeals, which tore Katherine’s heart. Though she was the 
daughter of so rich a man, she had very little of her own. Her 
allowance was very moderate, for Mr. Tredgold, though he was 
liberal enough, loved to be cajoled and flattered out of his money, 
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as Stella had done—an art which Katherine had never possessed. 
She had a little from her mother, not enough to be called a fortune, 
and this she sent almost entirely to her sister. She sent the 
greater part of her allowance to Lady Somers, content to confine 
herself to the plainest dress, in order to satisfy the wants of one 
who had always had so many wants. It was thus that her best 
years, the years of her brightest bloom and what ought to have 
been the most delightful of her life, passed drearily away. 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE regiment had been six years in India and was ordered home 
before that lingering and perpetually recurring malady of Mr. 
Tredgold’s came to an end. It had come and gone so often—each 
seizure passing off in indeed a reduced condition of temporary 
relief and comfort, but still always in a sort of recovery—that the 
household had ceased to be alarmed by theattacks as at first. He was 
a most troublesome patient, and all had to be on the alert when 
he was ill, from his personal attendant down to the grooms, who 
might at a moment’s notice be sent scouring over the country 
after the doctor, without whom the old man did not think he 
could breathe when his attacks came on, and this notwithstanding 
the constant presence of the professional nurse, who was now a 
regular inmate; but the certainty that he would ‘come round’ 
had by this time got finally established in the house. This gave 
a sense of security, but it dispelled the not altogether unpleasant 
solemnity of excitement with which a household of servants await 
the end of an illness which may terminate in death. There was 
nothing solemn about it at all—only another of master’s attacks! 
—aad even Katherine was now quite accustomed to be called 
up in the middle of the night, or sent for to her father’s room at 
any moment, as the legitimate authority, without any thrill of 
alarm as to how things might end. Nobody was afraid of his life, 
until suddenly the moment came when the wheel was broken at 
the cistern and the much-frayed thread of life snapped at last. 
These had been strange years. Fortunately the dark times 
that pass over us come only one day at a time, and we are not 
aware that they are to last for years, or enabled to grasp them 
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and consent that so much of life should be spent in that way. It 
would no doubt have appalled Katherine, or any other young 
woman, to face steadily so long a period of trouble and give her- 
self up to live it through, consenting that all the brightness and 
almost all the interest of existence should drop from her at the 
moment when life is usually at its fairest. She would have done 
it all the same, for what else could she do? She could not leave 
her father to go through all these agonies of ending life by him- 
self, even though she was of so little use to him and he had 
apparently such small need of natural affection or support. Her 
place was there under all circumstances, and no inducement would 
have made her leave it; but when Katherine looked back upon 
that course of years it appalled her as it had not done when it was 
in course of passing day by day. She was twenty-three when it 
began, and she was twenty-nine when it came toan end. She had 
been old for her age at the first, and she was still older for her 
age in outward appearance, though younger in heart, at the last 
—younger in heart, for there had been no wear and tear of actual 
life any more than if she had spent these years in a convent, and 
older because of the seclusion from society and even the severe 
self-restraint in the matter of dress, which, however, was not self- 
restraint so much as submission to necessity, for you cannot do 
two things with one sum of money, as many a poor housekeeper 
has to ascertain daily. Dressmakers’ bills for Katherine were not 
consistent with remittances to Stella, and it was naturally the 
least important thing that was sacrificed. She had accordingly 
lost a great deal of her bloom and presented an appearance less 
fair, less graceful—perhaps less loveable—to the eyes of Dr. Burnet 
as she rose from the lonely fireside in her black dress, slim and 
straight, slimmer perhaps and straighter than of old—pale, with- 
out either reflection or ornament about her, looking, he thought, 
five-and-thirty, without any elasticity, prematurely settled down 
into the rigid outlines of an old maid, when he went into the 
well-known drawing-room in an October evening to tell her that 
at last the dread visitor, anticipated yet not believed in for so 
long, was now certainly at hand. 

Dr. Burnet had behaved extremely well during all these years. 
He had not been like the rector. He had borne no malice, though 
he had greater reason to do so had he chosen. He never now 
made use of her Christian name and never allowed himself to be 
betrayed into any sign of intimacy, never lingered in her presence, 
never even looked at the tea on the little tea-table over which he 
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had so often spent pleasant moments. He was now severely pro- 
fessional, giving her his account of his patient in the most succinct 
phrases and using medical terms, which in the long course of her 
father’s illness Katherine had become acquainted with. But he 
had been as attentive to Mr. Tredgold as ever, people said ; he had 
never neglected him, never hesitated to come at his call night or 
day, though he was aware that he could do little or nothing and 
that the excellent nurse in whose hands the patient was was fully 
capable of caring for him; yet he always came, putting a point of 
honour in his sedulous attendance, that it never might be said of 
him that he had neglected the father on account of the daughter’s 
caprice and failure. It might be added that Mr. Tredgold was a 
little revenue to the doctor—a sort of landed estate producing so 
much income yearly and without fail—but this was a mean way 
of accounting for his perfect devotion to his duty. He had never 
failed, however other persons might fail. 

He came into the drawing-room very quietly and unannounced. 
He was not himself quite so gallant a figure as he had been when 
Katherine had left him planté la; he was a little stouter, not so 
perfect in his outline. They had both suffered more or less from 
the progress of years. She was thinner, paler, and he fuller, 
rougher—almost, it might be said, coarser—from five years more of 
exposure to all weathers and constant occupation, without any 
restraining influence at home to make him think of his dress, of 
the training of his beard, and other small matters. It had beena 
great loss to him, even in his profession, that he had not married. 
With a wife, and such a wife as Katherine Tredgold, he would 
have been avowedly the only doctor, the first in the island, in a 
position of absolute supremacy. As it was, a quite inferior person, 
who was a married man, ran him hard, although not fit to hold a 
candle to Dr. Burnet. And this, too, he set down more or less to 
Katherine’s account. It is to be hoped that he did not think of 
all this on the particular evening the events of which I take so 
long to come to, And yet I am afraid he did think of it, or at 
least was conscious of it all in the midst of the deeper conscious- 
ness of his mission to-night. He could scarcely tell whether it 
was relief or pain he was bringing to her—a simpler or a more 
complex existence—and the sense of that enigma mingled with 
all his other feelings. She rose up to meet him as he came in. 
The room was dimly lighted ; the fire was not bright. There was 
no chill in the air to make it necessary. And I don’t know what 
it was which made Katherine divine, the moment she saw the 
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doctor approaching through the comparative gloom of the outer 
room, that he was bringing her news of something important. 
Mr. Tredgold had not been worse than usual in the beginning of 
this attack ; the nurse had treated it just as usual, not more 
seriously than before. But she knew at once by the sound of the 
doctor’s step, by something in the atmosphere about him, that the 
usual had departed for ever and that what he came to tell her of 
was nothing less than death. She rose up to meet him with a 
sort of awe, her lips apart, her breath coming quick. 

‘I see,’ he said, ‘that you anticipate what I am going to say.’ 

‘No,’ she said with a gasp, ‘I know of nothing—nothing more 
than usual.’ 

‘That is all over, he answered with a little solemnity. ‘I 
am sorry I can give you so little hope—this time I fear it is the 
end.’ 

‘The end!’ she cried, ‘the end!’ She had known it from the 
first moment of his approach, but this did not lessen the shock. 
She dropped again upon her seat, and sat silent contemplating 
that fact—which no reasoning, no explanation, could get over. 
The end—this morning everything as usual, all the little cares, 
the hundred things he wanted, the constant service—and after- 
wards nothing, silence, stillness, every familiar necessity gone. 
Katherine’s heart seemed to stand stiil, the wonder of it, the 
terror of it, the awe—it was too deep and too appalling for tears. 

After a while she inquired, in a voice that did not seem her 
own, ‘Is he very ill? May I go to him now?’ 

‘He is not more ill than you have seen him before. You can 
go to him, certainly, but there are some things that you must 
take into consideration, Miss Tredgold. He is not aware of any 
change—he is not at all anxious about himself. He thinks this 
is just the same as the other attacks. If you think it necessary 
that he should be made aware of his condition, either because of 
his worldly affairs, or—any other * Dr. Burnet was accustomed 
to death-beds. He was not overawed like Katherine, and there 
seemed something ludicrous to him in the thought of old Tred- 
gold, an old man of the earth, earthly, having—other affairs. 

Katherine looked up at him, her eyes looking twice as large 
as usual in the solemnity of their trouble and awe. There seemed 
nothing else in the room but her eyes looking at him with an 
appeal, to which he had no answer to give. ‘Would it make any 
difference—now ?’ she said. 

‘I cannot tell what your views may be on that subject. Some 
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are very eager that the dying should know—some think it better 
not to disturb them. It will do him no harm physically to be 
told; but you must be the judge.’ 

‘I have not thought of it—as I ought,’ she said. ‘Oh, Dr. 
Burnet, give me your opinion, give me your own opinion! Ido 
not seem able to think.’ 

‘It might give him a chance,’ said the doctor, ‘to put right 
some wrong he might otherwise leave behind him. If what you 
are thinking of is that, he might put himself right in any spiritual 
point of view—at this last moment.’ 

Katherine rose up as if she were blind, feeling before her with 
her hands. Her father, with all his imperfections—-with nothing 
that was not imperfection or worse than imperfection—with a 
mind that had room for nothing but the lowest elements, who 
had never thought of anything higher, never asked himself 
whither he was going She walked straight forward, not 
saying anything, not able to bear another word. To put himself 
right—at the last moment. She felt that she must hasten to 
him, fly to him, though she did not know, being there, what she 
should do. 

The room was so entirely in its usual condition—the nurse 
settling for the night, the medicines arranged in order, the fire 
made up, and the nightlight ready to be lighted—that it seemed 
more and more impossible to realise that this night there was 
likely to occur something different, something that was not in 
the invalid’s programme. The only thing that betrayed a con- 
sciousness of any such possibility was the look which the nurse 
rapidly gave Katherine as she came in. ‘I am putting everything 
as usual,’ she said in a whisper, ‘but I think you should not go 
to bed.’ That was all—and yet out of everything thus settled 
and habitual around him, he was going away, going absolutely 
away to no one could tell where, perhaps this very night. 
Katherine felt herself stupefied, confounded, and helpless. He 
was going away all alone, with no directions, no preparations for 
the journey. What could she tell him of the way? Could any 
guide be sent with him? Could any instinct lead him? A man 
accustomed only to business, to the state of the stocks and the 
money market. Her heart began to beat so fast that it sickened 
her, and she was conscious of scarcely anything but its sound and 
the heaving of her breast. 

The invalid, however, was not composed as usual. He was 
very restless, his eyes shining from his emaciated face. ‘Ah, 
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that’s you, Katie,’ he said; ‘it’s too late for you to be up—and 
the doctor back again. What brings the doctor back again? 
Have you any more to do to me, eh, to-night ?’ 

‘Only to make sure that you’re comfortable,’ Dr. Burnet said. 

‘Oh, comfortable enough—but restless. I don’t seem as if I 
could lie still. Here, Katie, as you’re here, change me a little— 
that’s better—a hold of your shoulder—now I can push myself 
about. Never been restless like this before, doctor. Nervous, I 
suppose you think ?’ 

‘No, you’ve never been like this before,’ the doctor said, with 
an unconsciously solemn voice. 

‘Oh, papa,’ cried Katherine, ‘you are very ill; I fear you are 
very ill,’ 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ he cried, pushing her away by the 
shoulder he had grasped; ‘nothing the matter with me—that is, 
nothing out of the ordinary. Come here, you nurse. I want to 
lie on the other side. Nothing like a woman that knows what 
she is about and has her living to make by it. Dear they are— 
cost a lot of money—but I never begrudged money for comfort.’ 

‘Papa,’ said Katherine. What could she say? What words 
were possible to break this spell, this unconsciousness and igno- 
rance? It seemed to her that he was about to fall over some 
dreadful precipice without knowing it, without fearing it; was it 
better that he should know it, that he should fear, when he was 
incapable of anything else? Should the acute pang of mortal 
alarm before be added to—whatever there might be afterwards ? 
Wild words whirled through her head—about the great judgment 
seat, about the reckoning with men for what they had done, and 
the cry of the Prophet, ‘Prepare to meet thy God.’ But how 
could this restless old man prepare for anything, turning and re- 
turning upon his bed? ‘Papa,’ she repeated, ‘ have you anything 
to say to me—nothing about—about Stella?’ 

He turned his face to her for a moment with the old familiar 
chuckle in his throat. ‘About Stella—oh, you will hear plenty 
about Stella—in time,’ he said. 

‘Not only about Stella, papa! Oh, about other things, about 
—about—’ she cried in a kind of despair, ‘ about God.’ 

‘Oh,’ he said, ‘you think I’m going to die.’ The chuckle 
came again, an awful sound, ‘I’m not; you were always a little 
fool. Tell her, doctor, I’m going to sleep—tuck in the clothes, 
nurse, and put—out—the light.’ 

The last words fell from him drowsily, and calm succeeded to 
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the endless motion. There was another little murmur as of a 
laugh. Then the nurse nodded her head from the other side of 
the bed, to show that he was really going to sleep. Dr. Burnet 
put his hand on Katherine’s arm and drew her into the dressing- 
room, leaving the door open between. ‘It may last only a few 
minutes, he said, ‘or it may last for ever; but we can do 
nothing, neither you nor I. Sit down and wait here.’ 

It did last for ever. The sleep at first was interrupted with 
little wakings, and that chuckle which had been the accompani- 
ment of his life broke in two or three times, ghastly, with a sort 
of sound of triumph. And then all sound died away. 

Katherine was awakened—she did not know if it was from a 
doze or a dream—by a touch upon her arm. The doctor stood 
there in his large and heavy vitality like an embodiment of life, 
and a faint blueness of dawn was coming in at the window. 
‘There was no pain,’ he said, ‘no sort of suffering or struggle. 
Half past four exactly,’ he had his watch in his hand. ‘ And now, 
Miss Tredgold, take this and go to bed.’ 

‘Do you mean?’ Katherine cried, rising hastily, then falling 
back again in extreme agitation, trembling from head to foot. 

‘Yes, I mean it is all over, it is all well over. Everything 
has been done that could be done for him. And here is your 
maid to take care of you; you must go to bed.’ 

But Katherine did not go to bed. She went downstairs to the 
drawing-room, her usual place, and sat by the dead fire, watching 
the blue light coming in at the crevices of the shutters, and 
listening to the steps of the doctor, quick and firm, going away 
upon the gravel outside. And then she went and wandered all 
over the house from one room to another, she could not tell why. 
It seemed to her that everything must have changed in that 
wonderful change that had come to pass without anyone being 
able to intervene, so noiselessly, so suddenly, She never seemed 
to have expected that. Anything else, it seemed to her now, 
might have happened, but not that. Why, all the house had 
been full of him, all life had been full of him yesterday ; there 
had been nothing to do but contrive what he should eat, how the 
temperature in the room should be kept up, how everything 
should be arranged for his comfort. And now he wanted nothing, 
nothing, nor was anything wanted for him. It did not seem to 
be grief that moved her so much as wonder, an intolerable 
pressure of surprise and perplexity that such a thing could have 
happened with so many about to prevent anything from happening, 
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and that he should have been removed to some other place 
whom nobody could imagine to be capable of other conditions 
than he had here. What had he to do with the unseen, with 
sacred things, with heaven, with a spiritual life? Nothing, 
nothing, she said to herself. It was not natural, it was not 
possible. And yet it was true. When she at last lay down at 
the persuasion of Mrs. Simmonds and the weeping Hannah, in 
the face of the new full shining day which had not risen for him, 
which cared for none of these things, Katherine still got no relief 
of sleep. She lay on her bed and stared at the light with no 
relief of tears either, with no sense of grief—only wondering, 
wondering. She had not thought of this change, although she 
knew that in all reason it must be coming. Still less did she 


think of the new world which already began to turn its dewy side 
to the light. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Mr. TREDGOLD had no relations to speak of, and not very many 
old friends. Mr. Turny the elder, who was one of Mr. Tredgold’s 
executors, came down for the funeral, and so did the solicitor, 
Mr. Sturgeon, who was the head of a great city firm, and would 
certainly not have spared the time had the fortune that was now 
to become a subject of so much interest been less great. He 
brought with him a shabby man, who was in his office and carried 
a black bag with papers, and also turned out to be Mr. Tredgold’s 
brother, the only other member of the family who was known. 
His appearance was a surprise to Katherine, who had not heard 
of his existence. She was aware there had been aunts, married 
and bearing different names, and that it was possible perhaps to 
find cousins with those designations, which, however, she was not 
acquainted with; but an uncle was a complete surprise to her. 
And indeed, to tell the truth, to say ‘uncle’ to this shambling 
individual in the long old great-coat, which she recognised as a 
very ancient garment of her father’s, was not a pleasant sensation. 
She shrank from the lean, grey, hungry, yet humble being who 
evidently was very little at his ease sitting at the same table with 
his master, though he attempted, from time to time, to produce 
himself with a hesitating speech. ‘He was my brother, you 
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know—I was his brother, his only brother,’ which he said several 
times in the course of the long dreadful evening which preceded 
the funeral day. Katherine in compassion carried off this new 
and terrible relative into the drawing-room while the two men of 
business discoursed together. Mr. Robert Tredgold did not like 
to be carried off from the wine. He saw in this step precautionary 
measures to which he was accustomed—though Katherine did not 
even know of any occasion for precaution—and followed her 
sulkily, not to the drawing-room, but to that once gay little room 
which had been the young ladies’ room in former days. Katherine 
had gone back to it with a sentiment which she herself did not 
question or trace to its origin, but which no doubt sprang from 
the consciousness in her mind that Stella was on her way home, 
and that there was no obstacle now in the way of her return. 
She would have been horrified to say in words that her father 
was the obstacle who had been removed, and the shock and awe 
of death were still upon her. But secretly her heart had begun 
to rise at the thought of Stella, and that it would be her happy 
office to bring Stella home. 

‘It ain’t often I have the chance of a good glass of wine,’ 
Robert Tredgold said ; ‘ your poor father was a rare judge of wine, 
and then you see he had always the money to spend on it. My 
poor brother would have given me a chance of a glass of good wine 
if he’d brought me here.’ 

‘Would you like the wine brought here? I thought you 
would be happier,’ said Katherine, ‘with me than with those 
gentlemen.’ 

‘I don’t see,’,he said, somewhat sullenly, ‘ why I ain’t as good 
as they are. Turny’s made a devil o’ money, just like my poor 
brother, but he’s no better than us, all the same; and as for old 
Sturgeon, I know him well enough, I hope. My poor brother 
would never have let that man have all his business if it hadn’t 
been for me. I heard him say it myself. ‘‘ You provide for Bob, 
and you shall have allas I can give you.” Oh, he knows which side 
his bread’s buttered on, does Sturgeon. Many atime he’s said to 
me, “ A little more o’ this, Bob Tredgold, and you shall go,” but I 
knew my brother was be’ind me, bless you. I just laughed in his 
face. ‘ Not while my brother’s to the fore,” I’ve always said.’ 

‘But,’ said Katherine, ‘poor papa is not, as you say, to the 
fore now.’ 

‘ No; but he’s provided for me all right; he always said as he 
would provide for me. I haven't, perhaps, been as steady as I 
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ought. He never wanted me to show along of his fine friends. 
But for a couple of fellows like that, that know all about me, I 
don’t see as I need have been stopped of a good glass of my 
brother’s port: wine.’ 

‘You shall not, indeed,’ said Katherine, ringing the bell. 

‘ And I say,’ said this uncomfortable uncle, ‘ you can tell them 
to bring the spirit case as well. I saw as there was a spirit case, 
with five nice bottles, and lemons and sugar, and a kettle, you 
know, though there ain’t nothing to set it upon as I can see in 
that bit of a fireplace—uncomfortable thing, all shine and glitter 
and no use. I dare say my poor brother had some sort of a ’ob for 
the hot water in any room as he sat in—I say, old gentleman, 
bring us——’ 

Katherine interposed with her orders, in haste, and turned the 
butler hastily away. ‘You must remember,’ she said, ‘ that to- 
night is a very sad and terrible night in this house.’ 

‘Ah! Were they allas fond of him as that?’ the brother said. 

‘Oh,’ said Katherine, ‘if you are my uncle, as they say, you 
should stand by me and help me; for there is sure to be a great 
deal of trouble, however things turn out.’ 

‘T’ll stand by you! Don’t you be afraid, you can calculate on 
me. I don’t mind a bit what I say to old Sturgeon nor Turny 
neither, specially as I know he’s provided for me, my poor brother 
has, he always said as he would. I don’t consider myself in old 
Sturgeon’s office not from this day. My poor brother ’as provided 
for me, he always said he would; and I'll stand by you, my dear, 
don’t you be afraid. Hullo! here’s nothing but the port wine— 
and not too much of that neither. I say, you fellow, tell the old 
man to bring the spirits ; and he can sit down himself and ’ave a 
glass ; it’s a poor heart as never rejoices, and once in a way it’ll do 
him no harm.’ 

The other gentlemen—have got the spirits,’ the footman said, 
retiring, very red in the face with laughter suppressed. 

‘And what a poor house,’ said Bob Tredgold, contemptuously, 
‘to have but one case of spirits! I’ve always noticed as your 
grand houses that are all gilt and grandeur are the poorest—as 
concern the necessaries of life.’ 

Katherine left her uncle in despair with his half-filled bottle of 
port. He was not a very creditable relation. She went to her 
own room and shut herself in to think over her position. In the 
fulness of her thoughts she forgot the dead master of the house, 
who lay there all silent, having nothing now to do with all that 
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was going on in it, he who a little while ago had been supreme 
master of all. She did not know or ask what he had done with 
his wealth, no question about it entered her mind. She took it for 
granted that, Stella being cut off, it would come to herself as the 
only other child—which was just the same as if it had been left to 
Stella in their due and natural shares. All that was so simple, 
there was no need to think of it. Even this dreadful uncle—if 
her father had not provided for him, Katherine would, there was 
no difficulty about all that. If the money was hers, it would be 
hers only for the purpose of doing everything with it which her 
father ought—which if he had been in his right condition, un- 
biassed by anger or offence, he would have done. He had always 
loved Stella best, and Stella should have the best—the house, every 
advantage, more than her share. 

Katherine sat down and began to think over the work she 
would have to do in the ensuing week or so, till the Awrwngzebe 
arrived with Lady Somers on board. The ship was due within a 
few days, and Katherine intended to go to meet her sister, to carry 
her, before she landed even, the news which, alas! she feared 
would only be good news to Stella. Alas! was it not good news 
to Katherine too? She stopped and wept a few bitter tears, but 
more for the pity of it, the horror of it, than for grief. Stella had 
been his favourite, his darling, and yet it would be good news to 
Stella. Her sister hoped that she would cry a little, that her 
heart would ache a little with the thought of never more seeing 
her father, never getting his forgiveness, nor any kind message or 
word from him. But at the utmost that would be all, a few tears 
a regret, an exclamation of ‘ Poor papa!’ and then joy at the good 
news, joy to be delivered from poverty and anxiety, to be able to 
surround herself again with all the beautiful things she loved, to 
provide for her children (she had two by this time), and to replace 
her husband in his position. Was it possible that she could weep 
long, that she could mourn much for the father who had cast her 
off and whom she had not seen for six years, with all this happi- 
ness behind? Katherine herself had but few tears to shed. She 
was sad because she was not sufficiently sad, because it was terrible 
that a human soul should go away out of the world and leave so 
few regrets, so little sorrow behind. Even the old servants, the 
housekeeper who had been with him for so many years, his per- 
sonal attendant, who had been very kind, who had taken great care 
of him, were scarcely sorry. ‘I suppose, Miss, as you'll be 
having Miss Stella home now,’ Mrs. Simmons said, though she had 
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a white handkerchief in her hand for appearance sake. And the 
man was chiefly anxious about his character and the testimonials 
to be given him. ‘I hope as I never neglected my duty. And 
master was an ’eavy ’andful, Miss,’ he said, with relief, too, in his 
countenance. Katherine thought she would be willing to give 
half of all she had in the world to secure one genuine mourner, 
one who was truly sorry for her father’s death. Was she herself 
sorry? Her heart ached with the pity and the horror of it, but 
sorrow is a different sentiment from that. 

In the meantime the solicitor and executor were in Mr. 
Tredgold’s sitting room which he had occupied so long. A fire 
had been lighted in haste, to make the cold uninhabited place a 
little more cheerful. It was lighted by a lamp which hung over 
the table, shaded so as to concentrate its light on that spot, 
leaving all the rest of the room in the dark, And the two forms 
on either side of it were not of a character to be ennobled by the 
searching light. The solicitor was a snuffy man, with a long lean 
throat and a narrow head, with tufts of thin grey hair. He had 
a ragged grey beard of the same description, long and ill grown, 
and he wore spectacles pushed out from his eyes and projecting as 
if they might fall off altogether. Mr. Turny had a shining bald 
head, which reflected the light, bent, as it was, over the papers on 
the table. They had been examining these papers, searching 
for the will which they expected to find there, but had come as 
yet upon no trace of it. 

‘I should have thought,’ said Mr. Turny, ‘ that he’d have had 
another will drawn out as soon as that girl ran away—indeed I 
was in a great mind to take steps He stopped here, reflect- 
ing that it was as well perhaps to say nothing of Fred and what 
those steps were. But Mr. Sturgeon had heard of the repeated 
visits of the family, and knew that young Fred was ‘on the 
outlook,’ as they said, and knew. 

‘ Ah, here it is at last,’ Mr. Sturgeon said. He added, after a 
few minutes, in a tone of disappointment: ‘ No, it’s the old will 
of ten years ago, the one I sent him down at his own request 
after the young lady ran away. I kept expecting for a long time 
to have his instructions about another, and even wrote to him on 
the subject. I suppose he must have employed some man here. 
This, of course, must be mere waste paper now.’ 

‘ What was the purport of it?’ Mr. Turny asked. 

‘You must have heard at the time. It was not a will I 
approved—nothing unnatural ever gets any support from me. 
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They say lawyers are full of dodges; it would have been better 
for me if I had put my principles in my pocket many a time. 
Men have come to me with the most ridiculous instructions, what 
I call wicked—they take a spite at some one, or some boy behaves 
foolishly (to be sure, it’s a girl in this case, which is more un- 
common), and out he goes out of the will. I don’t approve of 
such pranks for my part.’ 

‘You would like the good to share with the bad, and the 
guilty with the innocent,’ said Turny, not without a reflection of 
his own. 

‘Not so much as that; but it doesn’t follow—always—that a 
boy is bad because he has kicked over the traces in his youth— 
and if he is bad, then he is the one above all that wants some 
provision made for him to keep him from getting badder. There’s 
that poor wretch, Bob Tredgold; I’ve kept him in my office, he 
thinks, because his brother always stood up for him. Nothing of 
the kind; Tredgold would have been delighted to hear he had 
tripped into the mire or gone down under an underground railway 
train on his way home. And the poor beggar believes now that — 
his brother has provided for him—not a penny will he have, or I 
am mistaken. I must try to get something for him out of the 

irls.’ 
? ‘ The oldest girl, of course, will have it all?’ Mr. Turny said. 

‘I suppose so,’ said the solicitor, ‘if he don’t prove intestate after 
all; that’s always on the cards with that sort of man, indeed with 
every sort of man. They don’t like to part with it even on 
paper, and give the power into some one else’s hands. Women 
are rather different. It seems to amuse them to give all their 
things away—on paper. I don’t know that there’s much good 
searching further. He must have sent for some local man—that 
would save him trouble. And then he knew I would remonstrate 
if there was any ridiculous vengeance in his thoughts, which 
most likely there would have been.’ 

‘What’s the scope of that old one, the one you’ve got in your 
hand ?’ ‘ 

‘Oh, that!’ said Mr. Sturgeon looking at it as if it were a 
reptile. ‘You remember, I am sure you must have heard it at the 
time, most of the money was left to the other—what was her 
ridiculous name? Something fantastic, I know.’ 

‘Stella,’ the executor said, peering eagerly through his double 
gold glasses at the paper, into which his fellow executor showed 
no inclination to give him further insight. 
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‘That’s it, Stella! because she was his favourite—the eldest 
sister, to my mind, being much the nicest of the two.’ 

‘She is a nice quiet girl,’ said Mr. Turny. And he thought 
with a grudge of Fred, who might have been coming into this 
fine fortune if he had been worth his salt. ‘There is this advan- 
tage in it,’ he said; ‘it makes a fine solid lump of money. Divide 
it, and it’s not half the good.’ 

‘A man shouldn’t have a lot of children who entertains that 
idea,’ said Mr. Sturgeon. 

‘That’s quite true. If Mr. Tredgold had kept up his busi- 
ness as I have done; but you see I can provide for my boys 
without touching my capital. They are both in the business, 
and smart fellows, too, I can tell you. It does not suffer in their 
hands.’ 

‘We haven’t got girls going into business—yet, said the 
solicitor; ‘there is no saying, though, what we may see in that 
way in a year or two; they are going it now, the women are.’ 

‘No girls of mine certainly shall ever do so. A woman's 
sphere is ‘ome. Let ’em marry and look after their families, 
that is what I always say to mine.’ 

‘They are best off who have none,’ said the solicitor briefly. 
He was an old bachelor, and much looked down upon by his city 
clients, who thought little of a man who had never achieved a wife 
and belongings of his own. 

‘Well, that depends,’ Mr. Turny said. 

‘I think we may as well go to bed,’ said the other. ‘ It’s not 
much of a journey, but the coming is always a bother, and we'll 
have a heavy day to-morrow. I like to keep regular hours.’ 

‘Nothing like ’em,’ said Mr. Turny, rising too; ‘no man ever 
succeeds in business that doesn’t keep regular hours. I suppose 
you'll have to find out to-morrow if there’s been any other 
solicitor employed.’ 

‘Yes, I'll see after that—funeral’s at two, I think ?’ 

‘At two,’ said the other. They lit their candles with some 
solemnity, coming out one after the other into the lighted hall. 
The hall was lighted, but the large staircase and corridors above 
were dark. They separated at the head of the stairs and went 
one to the right and the other to the left, Mr. Turny’s bald head 
shining like a polished globe in the semi-darkness, and the 
solicitor, with his thin head and projecting spectacles, looking like 
some strange bird making its way through the night. Mr. 
Sturgeon passed the door within which his dead client was lying, 
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and hesitated a moment as he did so. ‘If we only knew what 
was in that damned head of yours before the face was covered 
over, he said to himself. He was not in an easy condition of 
mind. It was nothing to him; not a penny the poorer would he 
be for anything that might happen to the Tredgold girls. Bob 
Tredgold would be turned off into the workhouse, which was his 
proper place, and there would be an end of him. But it was an 
ugly trick for that old beast to play, to get some trumpery 
country fellow, who no doubt would appear to-morrow, like the 
cock-o’-the-walk, with his new will and all the importance of the 
family solicitor. Family, indeed. They hadn’t a drop of blood in 
their veins that was better than mud, though that eldest one was 
a nice girl. It was something in her favour, too, that she would 
not have Fred Turny, that City sweli. But the great point of 
offence with Mr. Sturgeon was that the old beast should have 
called in some local man. 

Bob Tredgold, the only brother, was escorted upstairs by one 
of the footmen a little later in the night. He was very affec- 
tionate with John Thomas, and assured him of his continued 
friendship when he should have come into his annuity. ‘ Always 
promised to provide for me, don’t ye know, did my poor brother ; 
not capital ’cause of this, don’t ye know, and the unfortunate 
made the sign of lifting a glass to his mouth; ‘’nuity, very 
com-m-for-able, all the rest of my life. Stand a good glass to 
any man. Come and see me, any time you're there, down Fins- 
bury way.’ John Thomas, who appreciated a joke, had a good 
laugh to himself after he had deposited this triste personage in 
the room which was so much too fine for him. And then the 
footman remembered what it was that was lying two or three 
doors off, locked in there with the lights burning, and went softly 
with a pale face to his own den, feeling as if Master’s bony hand 
might make a grab at his shoulder any moment as he hurried 
down the stairs. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Mr. SturGEON had carried off the old will with him from Mr. 
Tredgold’s bureau, the document drawn up in his own office in its 
long blue envelope, with all its details rigorously correct. He put 
it into his own bag, the bag which Bob Tredgold had carried. 
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Bob’s name was not in it; there were no gracious particulars of 
legacy or remembrance. Perhaps the one which he fully expected 
to be produced to-morrow would be more humane. And yet in 
the morning he took this document out again and read it all over 
carefully. There were one or two pencil-marks on it on the 
margin, as of things that were meant to be altered, but no change 
whatever, no scribbling even of other wishes or changed inten- 
tions. The cross in pencil opposite Stella’s name was the only 
indication of any altered sentiment, and that, of course, was of no 
consequence and meant nothing. The solicitor read it over and 
put it back again carefully. If by any chance there was no other 
will to propound! But that was a thing not to be contemplated. 
The old beast, he said to himself, was not surely such an old beast 
as that. 

Old Mr. Tredgold was buried on a bright October day, when 
everything about was full of colour and sunshine. His own trees, 
the rare and beautiful shrubs and foliage which had made his 
grounds a sight for tourists, were all clad in gala robes, in tints of 
brown and yellow and crimson, with feathery seedpods and fruit, 
hips and haws and golden globes to protect the seed. As he was 
carried away from his own door a gust of playful wind scattered 
over the blackness of the vehicle which carried him a shower of 
those gay and fluttering leaves. If it had been any fair creature, 
one would have said it was Nature’s own tribute to the dead, but 
in his case it looked more like a handful of coloured rags thrown 
in mockery upon the vulgar hearse. 

And it was a curious group which gathered round the grave. 
The rector, stately in his white robes, with his measured tones, 
who had indeed sat at this man’s board and drunk his wine, but 
had never been admitted to speak a word of spiritual admonition 
or consolation (if he had any to speak), and who still entertained 
in his heart a grudge against the other all wrapped in black, who 
stood alone, the only mourner, opposite to him, with the grave 
between them. Even at that moment, and while he read those 
solemn words, Mr. Stanley had half an eye for Katherine, half a 
thought for her loneliness, which even now he felt she had de- 
served. And behind her was the doctor, who had stood by her 
through every stage of her father’s lingering illness, certainly 
taking no personal vengeance on her—far, oh far from that !—yet 
never forgetting that she had dismissed him amid circumstances 
that made the dismissal specially bitter—encouraged him, drawn 
him on; led him to commit himself, and then tossed him away. 
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He had been very kind to Katherine; he had omitted no one 
thing that the tenderest friend could have done, but he had never 
forgotten nor forgiven her for what she had done to him. Both 
of these men thought of her as perhaps triumphant in her good 
fortune, holding much power in her hands, able to act as a Provi- 
dence to her sister and to others, really a great lady now so far as 
money goes. The feeling of both in their different way was 
hostile to Katherine. They both had something against her ; 
they were angry at the position which it was now expected she 
would attain. They were not sorry for her loneliness, standing by 
that grave. Both of them were keenly aware that it was almost 
impossible for her to entertain any deep grief for her father. If 
she had, it would have softened them perhaps, But they did not 
know what profound depression was in her mind, or if they had 
known they would have both responded with a careless exclama- 
tion. Depression that would last for a day! Sadness, the effect 
of the circumstances, which would soon be shaken off in her 
triumph. They both expected Katherine to be triumphant, though 
I cannot tell why. Perhaps they both wished to think ill of her 
if they could now that she was out of their reach, though she had 
always been out of their reach, as much six years ago as to-day. 
The church, the churchyard, every inch of space, was full of 
people. There is not very much to look at in Sliplin, and the 
great hearse with its moving mass of flowers was as fine a sight as 
another. Flowers upon that old curmudgeon, that old vile man 
with his money who had been of no use to anyone! But there 
were flowers in plenty, as many as if he had been beautiful like 
them. They were sent, it is to be supposed, to please Katherine, 
and also from an instinctive tribute to the wealth which gave him 
importance among his fellow-men, though if they could have 
placed the sovereigns which these wreaths cost upon his coffin it 
would have been a more appropriate offering. Sir John and Lady 
Jane sent their carriage (that most remarkable of all expressions 
of sympathy) to follow in the procession. That, too, was intended 
to please Katherine, and the wreath out of their conservatory as a 
reminder that Stella was to be provided for. Mr. Tredgold thus 
got a good deal of vicarious honour in his last scene, and he 
would have liked it all had he been there (as perhaps he was) to 
see. One thing, however, he would not have liked would have 
been the apparition of Robert Tredgold, dressed for the occasion 
in his brother's clothes, and saying, ‘He was my brother. I’m his 
only brother!’ to whoever would listen. Bob was disappointed 
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not to give his niece his arm, to stand by her as chief mourner at 
the foot of the grave. 

They all went into the drawing-room when they returned to 
the house. Katherine had no tiought of business on that par- 
ticular day, and her father’s room was too cold and dreary, and full 
as of a presence invisible, which was not a venerable presence. 
She shuddered at the idea of entering it; and probably because 
she was alone, and had no one to suggest it to her, the idea of a 
will to be read, or arrangements to be settled, did not enter into 
her mind. She thought they were coming to take leave of her 
when they all trooped into the gay, much-decorated room, with its 
gilding and resplendent mirrors. The blinds had been drawn up, 
and it was all as bright as the ruddy afternoon and the blazing 
fire could make it. She sat down in her heavy veil and cloak and 
turned to them, expecting the little farewell speeches, and vulgar 
consolations, and shaking of hands. But Mr. Sturgeon, the 
solicitor, drew his chair towards the round table of Florentine 
work set in gay gilding, and pushed away from before him the 
books and knick-knacks with which it was covered. His black bag 
had somehow found its way to him, and he placed it as he spoke 
between his feet. 

‘I have had no opportunity all day of speaking to you, Miss 
Katherine,’ he said, ‘nor last night. You retired early, I think, 
end our search was not very productive. You can tell me now, 
perhaps, what solicitor your late father, our lamented friend, 
employed. He ought to have been here.’ 

‘He engaged no solicitor that I know of, she replied. ‘ In- 
deed, I have always thought that you had his confidence—more 
than anyone 7 

‘I had,’ said the solicitor. ‘Imay say I had all his affairs in 
my hands; but latterly I supposed There must surely be 
someone here.’ 

‘No one that I know of, said Katherine. ‘We can ask 
Harrison if you like. He knew everything that went on.’ 

Here there uprose the voice of Bob Tredgold, who even at 
lunch had made use of his opportunities. 

‘I want to have the will read,’ he said; ‘ must have the will 
read. It’s a deal to me is that will. I’m not going to be hung 
up any more in suspense.’ 

‘Catch hold of this bag,’ said the solicitor contemptuously, 
flinging it tohim. Mr. Sturgeon had extracted from it the long 
blue envelope which he had found in Mr, Tredgold’s bureau—the 
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envelope with his own stamp on it. Mr. Turny fixed his eyes 
upon this at once. Those little round eyes began to glisten, and 
his round bald head—the excitement of a chance which meant 
money, something like the thrill of the gambler, though the 
chance was not his, filled him with animation. Katherine sat 
blank, looking on at a scene which she did not understand. 

‘ Harrison, will you tell this gentleman whether my father ’— 
she made a little pause over the words—‘ saw any solicitor from 
Sliplin, or did any business privately ?’ 

‘ Within the last five or six years?’ Mr. Sturgeon added. 

‘No solicitor, sir,’ the man answered at once, but with a 
gleam in his eyes which announced more to say. 

‘Go on, you have got something else in your mind. Let 
us hear what it is, and with no delay.’ 

‘ Master, sir,’ said Harrison thus adjured, ‘he said to me more 
than once, “I’m & going to send for Sturgeon,” he says. Beg 
your pardon, sir, for naming you like that, short.’ 

‘Go on—go on.’ 

‘ And then he never did it, sir,’ the man said. 

‘That’s not the question, Had he any interview, to your 
knowledge, with any solicitor here? Did he see anybody on 
husiness? Was there any signing of documents? I suppose you 
must have known ?’ 

‘I know everything, sir, as master did. I got him up, sir, 
and I put him to bed. There was never one in the house as did 
a thing for him but me. Miss Katherine she can tell as I never 
neglected him; never was out of the way when he wanted me; 
had no ’olidays, sir.’ Harrison’s voice quivered as he gave this 
catalogue of his own perfections, as if with pure self-admiration 
and pity he might have broken down. 

‘It will be remembered in your favour,’ said Mr. Sturgeon. 
‘Now tell me precisely what happened.’ 

‘ Nothing at all happened, sir,’ Harrison said. 

‘What, nothing? You can swear to it? In all these five, six 
years, nobody came from the village, town—whatever you call it 
—whom he consulted with, who had any documents to be signed, 
nothing, nobody at all ?’ 

‘Nothing!’ said Harrison with solemnity, ‘nothing! I'll take 
my Bible oath ; now and then there was a gentleman subscribing 
for some charity, and there was the doctor every day or ’most 
every day, and as many times as I could count on my fingers 
there would be some one calling, that gentleman, sir,’ he said 
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suddenly, pointing to Mr. Turny, who looked up alarmed as if 
accused of something, ‘as was staying in the house.’ 

‘ But no business, no papers signed ?’ 

‘Hadn’t you better speak to the doctor, Sturgeon? He knew 
more of him than anyone.’ 

‘Not more nor me, sir,’ said Harrison firmly; ‘ nobody went 
in or out of master’s room that was unknown to me.’ 

‘This is all very well,’ said Bob Tredgold, ‘ but it isn’t the 
will. I don’t know what you're driving at; but it’s the will as we 
want—my poor brother’s daughter here, and me.’ 

‘I think, Miss Katherine,’ said the lawyer, ‘that I’d rather 
talk it over with—with Mr. Turny, who is the other executor, and 
perhaps with the doctor, who could tell us something of your 
father’s state of mind.’ 

‘What does it all mean?’ Katherine said. 

‘I'd rather talk it over first ; there is a great deal of responsi- 
bility on our shoulders, between myself and Mr. Turny, who is 
the other executor. I am sorry to keep you waiting, Miss 
Katherine.’ 

‘Oh, it is of no consequence,’ Katherine said. ‘Shall I leave 
you here? Nobody will interrupt you, and you can send for me if 
you want me again. But perhaps you will not want me again ?’ 

‘Yes, I fear we shall want you.’ The men stood aside while 
she went away, her head bowed down under the weight of her 
veil. But Robert Tredgold opposed her departure. He caught 
her by the cloak and held her back. ‘Stop here,’ he said, ‘ stop 
here; if you don’t stop here none of them will pay any attention 
to me.’ 

‘You fool!’ cried the lawyer, pushing him out of the way, 
‘what have you got to say to it? ‘Take up your bag, and mind 
your business ; the will is nothing to you.’ 

‘Don’t speak to him so,’ cried Katherine. ‘ You are all so 
well off and he is poor. And never mind,’ she said, touching for 
a moment with her hand the arm of that unlovely swaying 
figure, ‘I will see that you are provided for, whether it is in the 
will or not. Don’t have any fear.’ 

The lawyer followed her with his eyes, with a slight shrug of 
his shoulders and shake of his head. Dr. Burnet met her at the 
door as she went away. 

‘They have sent for me,’ he said; ‘I don’t know why. Is 
there anything wrong? Can I be of any use?’ 
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‘I know of nothing wrong. They want to consult you, but I 
don’t understand on what subject. It is a pity they should think 
it’s necessary to go on with their business to-day.’ 

‘They have to go back to town,’ he said. 

‘Yes, to be sure, I suppose that is the reason,’ she answered, 
and with a slight inclination of her head she walked away. 

But no one spoke for a full minute after the doctor joined 
them ; they stood about in the much-gilded, brightly decorated 
room, in the outer portion outside that part which Katherine had 
separated for herself. Her table, with its vase of flowers, her 
piano, the low chair in which she usually sat, were just visible 
within the screen. The dark figures of the men encumbered the 
foreground between the second fireplace and the row of long 
windows opening to the ground. Mr. Sturgeon stood against one 
of these in profile, looking more than ever like some strange bird, 
with his projecting spectacles and long neck and straggling beard 
and hair. 

‘ You sent for me, I was told,’ Dr. Burnet said. 

‘Ah, yes, yes.’ Mr. Sturgeon turned round. He threw him- 
self into one of the gilded chairs. There could not have been a 
more inappropriate scene for such an assembly. ‘ We should like 
you to give us a little account of your patient’s state, doctor,’ he 
said, ‘if you will be so good. I don’t mean technically, of course. 
I should like to know about the state of his mind. Was he 
himself? Did he know what he was doing ? Would you have said 
he was able to take a clear view of his position, and to understand 
his own intentions and how to carry them out ?’ 

‘Do you mean to ask me if Mr. Tredgold was in full possession 
of his faculties? Perfectly, I should say, and almost to the last 
hour.’ 

‘Did he ever confide in you as to his intentions for the future, 
Doctor? I mean about his property, what he meant to do with 
it? A man often tells his doctor things: he will tell to no one 
else. He was very angry with his daughter, the young lady who 
ran away, we know. He mentioned to you, perhaps, that he meant 
to disinherit her—to leave everything to her sister ?’ 

‘My poor brother,’ cried Bob Tredgold, introducing himself to 
Dr. Burnet with a wave of his hand, ‘I’m his only brother, sir— 
swore always as he’d well provide for me.’ 

Dr. Burnet felt himself offended by the question; he had the 
instinctive feeling so common in a man who moves in a limited 
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local circle that all his own affairs were perfectly known, and that 
the expectations he had once formed, and the abrupt conclusion 
to which they had come, were alluded to in this quite uncalled-for 
examination. 

‘Mr. Tredgold never spoke to me of his private affairs,’ he said 
sharply. ‘I had nothing to do with his money or how he meant 
to leave it. The question was one of no interest to me.’ 

‘ But, surely,’ said the lawyer, ‘you must in the course of so 
long an illness have heard him refer to it, make some remark on 
the subject—a doctor often asks, if nothing more, whether the 
business affairs are all in order, whether there might be something 
a man would wish to have looked to.’ 

‘Mr. Tredgold was a man of business, which Iam not. He 
knew what was necessary much better than I did. I never spoke 
to him on business matters, nor he to me.’ 

There was another pause, and the two city men looked at each 
other while Dr. Burnet buttoned up his coat significantly as a sign 
of departure. At last Mr. Turny with his bald head shining said 
persuasively, ‘But, you knew, he was very angry—with the girl 
who ran away.’ 

‘ I knew only what all the world knew,’ said Dr. Burnet. ‘I 
am a very busy man, I have very little time to spare. If that is 
all you have to ask me, I must beg you to 

‘One minute,’ said the solicitor; ‘the position is very serious. 
It is very awkward for us to have no other member of the family, 
no one in Miss Tredgold’s interest, to talk it over with. I thought, 
perhaps, that you, Dr. Burnet, being I presume, by this time, an 
old family friend as well as F 

‘I can’t pretend to any such distinction,’ he said quickly with 
an angry smile, for indeed, although he never showed it, he had 
never forgiven Katherine. Then it occurred to him, though a little 
late, that these personal matters might as well be kept to himself. 
He added quickly, ‘I have, of course, seen Miss Tredgold daily, 
for many years.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mr. Sturgeon, ‘ that’s always something, as she has 
nobody to stand by her, no relation, no husband—nothing but— 
what’s worse than nothing,’ he added with a contemptuous glance 
at’ Robert Tredgold, who sat grasping his bag, and looking from 
one to another with curious and bewildered eyes, 

Dr. Burnet grew red, and buttoned up more tightly than ever 
the buttons he had undone. ‘If I can be of any use to Miss 
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Tredgold,’ he said. ‘Is there anything disagreeable before her— 
any prohibition—against helping her sister?’ 

‘Dr. Burnet,’ said the solicitor imperiously, ‘we can find 
nothing among Mr. Tredgold’s papers, and I have nothing, not an 
indication of his wishes, except the will of eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Some Seventeenth-Century Matrons 
and their Housekeeping. 


HERE is a pathetic interest in watching the swift course of a 
great river just above a fall. The steady flow of the mass 
of deep, clear water is an image of calm and controlled strength 
and yet we know—what the river does not—that this orderly 
progress is shortly to be changed for a mad plunge over rough 
rocks, and that the river itself will soon be a mere boiling mass 
of foam and bubbles and confused eddies, apparently aimless in 
its passion and strength, till it finds a fresh bed, and flows on 
again at a different level. 

Something of this feeling possesses us when we read the 
annals of English homes in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. The great days of Elizabeth still form the background 
of the picture, and the younger generation, for whom Vandyke 
painted and Lovelace sang, have an air of dignified ease and leisure 
which is very attractive. The Puritan, with his sour looks and 
cropped hair, is still only a butt for ridicule, not to be taken 
seriously by people of culture, and the political zealot may safely be 
left to the tender mercies of the Star Chamber. The cataract of 
the Great Rebellion is still out of sight and hearing. 

Such a stately and gracious figure is the Lady of Berkeley, 
Jane, daughter of Sir Michael Stanhope, and wife of Henry, Baron 
Berkeley of Berkeley, Mobray, Segrave, and Breuse of Gower, and 
lord of many fair castles and manors in the West.' 

The Lords of Berkeley, through all their long line, were said 
to have been fortunate in their wives; and the mistresses of 
Berkeley Castle had been distinguished for their ‘ skill in house- 
wifely courses,’ their careful overlooking of ‘dairy affaires’ and of 
the ‘accompts of their husbands’ manors and household officers,’ 


' The Berkeley MSS. By John Smith of Nibley, 1618. Ed. by SirJohn Maclean. 
3 vols: Gloucester, 1885. 
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and for their hunting, hawking, and general out-of-door activities. 
Indeed, some of them more than justified the old proverb in the 
county of Gloucester : 


As the goodman says, so it should bee ; 
But as the goodwife says, so it must bee. 


There were household traditions of a Lady of Berkeley in the 
early fourteenth century who, feeling in ‘her elder years’ that 
she was growing ‘weake and sickly,’ took the most energetic 
measures to preserve her vigour. Part of her ‘Physicke for her 
better health was the sawinge of billets and sticks, for which 
cause shee had before her death yearly bought certaine fine hand- 
sawes, which she used in her chamber, which commonly cost ijd 
a piece.’ 

Lady Jane’s mother-in-law was as masterful as Queen Bess 
herself, ‘ over-powerful with her husband, and seldom at rest with 
herself . . . of complexion of a comely brown, of a middle stature. 
Betimes in winter and summer mornings she would make her 
walks to visit her stables, barnes, dayhouse, poultry, swine-troughs, 
and the like.’ Lord Berkeley’s first wife, Lady Katherine Howard, 
not so notable a housewife, was inclined to ‘ betake herself to the 
delights of youth and greatness.’ She was an adept with her 
crossbow, and was ‘soe good an Archer at butts with the Long- 
bow, as her side by her was never the weaker.’ She accompanied 
her lord on his hunting journeys, and ‘kept commonly a cast or 
two of merlins mewed in her own chamber,’ to the great detri- 
ment, as her maidens lamented, of ‘her gownes and kéirtles,’ 
Lady Katherine died in 1596, and two years later Lord Berkeley 
married Jane Stanhope. She did not share in her predecessor’s 
sporting tastes, and at once, in gracious and womanly ways, set to 
work to put her house and household in order. That this was no 
slight task may be seen by the size of the household she ruled over. 
When the Lord of Berkeley moved from one of his castles to 
another, accompanied by his lady, ‘ he was seldom or never attended 
with fewer than one hundred and fifty servants in their tawny cloth 
coats in summer, with the badge of the white Lyon rampant 
embroidered on the left sleeve, and in coats of white frieze lined 
with crimson taffety in the winter .. . amongst whom many were 
Gentlemen and Esquires of remarkable families and descent, and 
of alliance to the house of Berkeley.’ For the conduct of these 
esquires and pages, who are under the control of the ‘ Gentleman 
Usher in waiting,’ the Lady of Berkeley draws up full and minute 
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directions. The laws for the whole household she has fully entered 
in the ‘ Yeoman’s book,’ which she expects her gentlemen to 
observe ‘ without any breach or contempt of them ;’ but she thinks 
good to give them some special rules that, by their ‘ obedience, 
well-behaviour and tractableness,’ they may ‘ procure the meaner 
sort of my servants in calling to amend their faults by their good 
examples.’ 

When the yeomen of the chambers have done their work, the 
gentleman usher is to go round, at eight o’clock in winter and 
seven o'clock in summer, or ‘if strangers be there, then at more 
early hours,’ and see that all things in the dining and withdrawing 
chambers are in fair order and ‘ well set up, according to his lady’s 
former directions set down.’ The rooms are to be always ready 
for the entertainment of strangers; he is to see that the great 
fires of oak logs are burning brightly in winter and in summer ; that 
‘the chimneys are trimmed with green boughs and the windows 
with herbs and sweet flowers, and the chamber strowed with green 
rushes.’ There are minute rules for the attendance of ‘ the gentleman 
usher and the rest of my gentlemen when I shall wall any way 
out of the park, as into the fields or any of my outward grounds, 
Further, when I do walk in the park then I do license the gentle- 
men either to walke, bowl, shoote, or use any other pastime, where 
I walk in this order. If I do walk in the high walk, then they 
may be in the lower walk; if I do walk in the lower walk, then 
they may be in the upper.’ When my lady walks in ‘the greate 
garden,’ she gives gracious license to the gentlemen to be in 
another part of it, whether she has strangers with her or not. 

Lady Jane is minutely solicitous about the comfort of guests 
in their own chambers, and her anxiety that breakfast should be 
served punctually to the moment they have asked for it is worthy 
of railroad gays. A ‘gentleman of calling’ must be attended 
from his bed-chamber to the dining-room when meals are served, 
and there is much ceremonious etiquette of leave-taking when the 
guests’ riding-horses are brought round to the hall-door. 

Some of Lady Jane’s decrees, as regards attendance upon her 
walks and suchlike, are not, she says, ‘ express commandments,’ 
but rather the intimation of her wishes ; but the really serious 
duties of the day culminate in the dining-hall. No trifling or 
negligence can be allowed during the august ceremonial of dinner 
and supper—the ‘commandment’ here is absolute: ‘ My pleasure 
is that the gentleman usher and the rest of my gentlemen shall, 
with due reverence and great diligence, wholly give their attend- 
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ance to wait upon us, and none for those times to go to rest them- 
selves in other places . . . and not to go to any bye places to eat 
meat in corners, nor to take nor give away any meat . . . but to 
give good attendance till they go all together to take their diver- 
sion. And therein all to behave themselves civilly like gentlemen 
...to use no playing fence nor disorderly pastimes in the hall 
which causeth great disorder and gives cause of offence by the 
great noise that comes by that means.’ 

It is a consolation to feel that the great lady who ruled her 
family so well passed away before the evil times, and that ‘the 
gentleman usher and the rest of my gentlemen’ had full leisure 
to carry out in detail the stately funeral rites which had been 
accorded to her predecessors. No longer, as of old, did ‘ priests 
with their crosses, and friars white and grey,’ stream up to 
Berkeley Castle from the neighbouring churches and monasteries ; 
but it was still needful to feast all the country-side ‘ with ale and 
comfets, red wine and claret.’ The weary steward could thank God 
at the end of the day that no spoons were lost, though twenty 
dozen were used ; and that his lady had been fitly buried. 

We find the next Lord Berkeley, in the thick of the Civil War, 
raising troops in the West to join the King’s standard at Notting- 
ham; the ‘ great garden, the high walk and the lower walk’ are 
deserted, and Lady Jane’s esquires and pages, now grown men 
with grizzled beards, are sadly following Lord Goring and Lord 
Hopton in their hopeless campaigns. 

While the Lady of Berkeley’s ordinances impress us with all 
the solemnity of an old-world minuet, the letters written after 
the Civil War are quite modern in spirit—full of the reality born 
of conflict, poverty, and suffering. The gentleman usher and 
his train of attendant gentlemen, the waiting gentlewoman 
and her maidens, have been confounded with their masters and 
mistresses in a common calamity, much to the eventual gain of 
both. When Church and King were struggling in the rapids, 
Etiquette could hardly hope to keep her footing; but periods of 
transition are painful. 

The change of tone strikes us in the letters of Mistress 
Elizabeth Isham, written about the middle of the century.' She 
was the wife of Thomas, son of Sir Euseby Isham. Her husband's 
family, the Ishams of Lamport and Pytchley, in Northampton- 
shire, had suffered bitterly from fines and imprisonment. Her 
own relations, the Dentons, a wealthy and distinguished county 
family of Buckinghamshire, had fared even worse. Hillesden 


' The Verney MSS., at Claydon House, 
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House, the home of her childhood, had been besieged and burnt 
to the ground; her brother, Sir Alexander Denton, died in the 
Tower; her trusted friend and brother-in-law, Sir Edmund 
Verney, was killed at Edgehill, and her own fortune had melted 
away. How bravely Elizabeth Isham carried herself in poverty 
and in bereavement, her letters to her nephew, Sir Ralph Verney, 
testify. 

In the unsettled times when friends wrote to each other in 
cipher, Elizabeth and Thomas Isham were distinguished in the 
letters written to their relations in exile as ‘Jugge and Pann,’ 
homely names pertaining rather to the kitchen than the parlour, 
but which continued in familiar use long after the need for con- 
cealment had passed away. 

Thomas Isham was an ardent Royalist, as befitted his name ; he 
had compounded, and after the burning down of their home at Rad- 
clive, he and his wife settled themselves in a house belonging to 
Sir J. Tipping, at Wheatfield, in Oxfordshire. He was gradually 
losing his eyesight, and became more and more depressed as 
he grew more dependent. Mrs. Isham writes in 1657: ‘ Panny’s 
eies be still worse and worse, now he cannot see to reede, which is 
a greate grefe to him. . . . He hath sente up to by him a coach 
to travell aboute in ; I would not a had him buy one till nexe som- 
more, but these Husbonds must have thare wills, the old sainge is 
thay will Live the Longer. If Panny would be rueled by me, 
we would nevor sture out of this cuntrey, till we come to be 
Bearyed in your contrey or these Pople a wary of us.’ 

‘My husband is very weike,’ she writes the following spring ; 
‘sometimes I thinke he will live, but he is more lickely to die. 
3 Drs. I had for him laste friday, and he not beinge sicke thay 
can not tell what to say to him: they put me in hopes of him, 
and this day thay give him Phisicke so gentell as a child may 
take itt, so I hope itt may doe him good; they be the beste Drs. 
in Oxford, so I wishe thay may have good Locke with him. . . he 
is not sicke att all, but noe Blode in his Lipes and very shorte 
winded: the Lorde be his comforter.’ ‘Panny’ is so far better 
a few days later that ‘he is come to socke a Bone of a sucking 
Rabett.’ 

Mrs. Isham suffered from an eruption on the skin, for 
which Sir Ralph Verney sends her a home-made lotion, with the 
following directions. (March 22, 1658): ‘Apply this to your face 
every night after you are in bed . . . let it lie on all night, and 
wipe it gently off in the morning with a piece of store new Black 
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Cloth, but wash not your face. If you see noe company for a day 
or two, or three, it is better, for then you may lay it on fresh in 
the morning, and let it continue on all day and wipe it gently off 
at night againe with the Black cloath. . . . I had almost forgot 
to tell you, you must not lay it on cleare, but shake it very well 
togeather, till tis as thick as caudle, then power out a little 
quickly into this china box, and, lying on your back, take a piece 
of spunge, pat it uppon your Face thick and thin togeather .. . 
if you like it you may have as much of it as you please at a Weekes 
Warning.’ 

When it arrives she is too busy with her husband’s ailments 
to attend to her own . . . ‘if my dear Panny is well I shall soone 
make use of itt. I doe but thinke with my Blake fase and the 
Blake cloth what a Blakemor I shall be.’ Blindness had per- 
chance its compensations for her husband. 

The question of servants constantly comes up. Sir Ralph 
asks whether they have a man to recommend. ‘I thinke in time 
Woods may make a good sarvisable sarvant,’ Mrs. Isham replies, 
‘becase he hath larned to barbe allredy, that must all our mene 
dooe, or ells it will coste Panny more in Barbing then we give for 
wages in a yeare; andif he had nevor come hither you mite 
sooner a had him, for Pann uses to groe so fonde of all his mene 
as much adooe I have to make him to change, all though thay 
be nevore such fooles as Dimocke was. I inquired after my cosan 
Will: Dormor’s Butler for you, but he was gone into france. 
Such a one as he was would a sarved anyone’s torne, so nete a 
man ; and with one cope of beare, as thay say, would a doone his 
master more credete then many a one with Bottles of wine.’ 

‘Panny can goe without leading,’ ‘ Jugge’ writes a little later. 
‘Now I am very charfull, hopinge he is on the mending hande, 
and the more becase the Nabores heare aboutes thinke a good 
parte of his sicknes is malancholey, and so hee thinke himselfe ; 
and some neare nabores come moste days to make him mery, and 
yett the Lose-of his eies goes so to his harte as he cannot be 
mery, and beside a paine of his heade trobles him tow bade.’ 

He can hardly have been a very pleasant companion ; he looks 
‘very yalloe,’ and is so drowsy that his wife fears that ‘ this may 
bringe him to the slepey desese, for he slepes much, and thinkes 
as he doth not slepe att all.’ His naps gradually extend to 
twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four. Perhaps Wood’s 
monotonous voice acted as a sedative, for Mrs. Isham is obliged 
to confess that the man who was so good a barber ‘is the worse 
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Reader as ever you harde, as I am faine to heare him to reed 
Psalmes and Chapters, and when Mr. Pan is well we shall get a 
Play Booke for him as he may Larne to reed that.’ 

The servant finds it as painful an exertion to read the Psalms 
as she does to listen; ‘when we had him a weecke or thare 
aboute, he sayd he had not Reed so much in seven yeares before 
as in that weecke, and that was not much; not past the day of 
the month, and 3 chapter in a day: he is a very willing man 
in a House and sivell, and that pleases me.’ 

Their neighbour Lady Wenman invites them to Thame 
Park, and Mrs. Isham would like to accept, if she can stir up her 
invalid to go out; but he is grown so melancholy he cannot be 
left alone . . . ‘and Luckes so slovenly as none of my cosan’s mene 
will Lie with him, and to have him abroade with me I am 
ashamed.’ 

The precedence due to guests, which the gentleman usher at 
Berkeley Castle was expected to have at his fingers’ ends, had 
become very complicated under the Commonwealth. There were 
peers, created by the King over the water, not recognised at 
home ; there were the members, not peers, of Cromwell’s Upper 
House, and titles of his granting which the Royalists sniffed at. 
Mrs. Isham writes feelingly of the trials of hostesses when 
etiquette was reviving a little; neighbours are ‘so discontented 
aboute you for Plase as thay be nevor to be reconciled againe; 
this is a thinge I doe much hate. Any one shall goe before 
me as will, and iff Sir Harry Blunte axed. Harroles (Heralds) 
before he came downe, my Thinkes heare is so many buriells 
aboute, as none shoulge thinke of Plase.’ She is very proud 
of a new page. ‘You be to see the fust of my small oficer. 
I thinke itt may be a prety site to see him a Horse-backe and in 
Boots, for since he nevore had Boots on before; he is to call at 
Lee fora leter, so he is not to stay longe with you.... This Boy as 
we have is good for nothing but his Boots, and that pleases 
Pannye, and so becase he is pleased Iam pleased . . . you will be a 
weary with reading these scribled Lines, so I reste your ever 
Lovinge Ante, E. IsHam.’ 

She writes to Sir Ralph the next autumn for ‘ some Spanishe 
Broome seeds or any thinge of that as will growe, to sett under 
my windore to keepe the stinkes away ... and to send worde when 
the seeds shoulge be soed, as I may doe itt caccordinly.’ 

Aunt Isham still suffered from a ‘ Rosy Face’ and indigestion. 
Sir Ralph, a man of austere tastes, was living upon a diet of hard 
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biscuits ; but when he imposed this self-denying ordinance upon 
the old lady, it was more effective in extracting her teeth than in 
curing her ailments. (Nov. 16, 1661): ‘Sir Ralph,’ she writes, 
‘Now I leve all the Drs. to take your Phisik, which is the Shepe 
Bisket, 2 teeth I Lefte at Hilsdon, and almost all my Bones was 
to be left thare, for every time I wente to Church I was sicke and 
some time swoned quite away, but now I am well att Lee, only a 
nother tooth Loose and all my Gomes so tender as nothinge I can 
eate but what is minced, so I intreate you to sende me noe more 
of the bisket then must be taken in one weeke, for I shall be a 
weary to take itt longer, and now you must be att one Charge 
more with me, that isa penny grater to grate itt .. . tis an ill time 
with me . . . Ihave much adoe to keepe the biskit from the mise, 
thare teeth be better then mine.’ She has a far more agreeable 
prescription for Sir Ralph. ‘I could wish you heare,’ she writes 
from Wheatfield (June 22, 1662), ‘as you mite drink some of the 
Sider as is heare aboute us, itt tis so good: and your Sider was 
made to soone to be good, for any sortes of Aples will be good 
togeather so thay Lie awhile before you make itt in too Sider, for 
the best Sider is made but just before Crismas after the Aples 
hath had a Sweet.’ She has tried asses’ milk, and sends her ass 
on to Lord Wenman, who is sick. Mixed up with her household 
lore are dark allusions to the fair ladies that Sir Ralph might woo, 
and will not. 

‘Our widdore is safe come downe againe, but to heare the 
good and finde Language the Earle gave her, as gave you the 
Hownde as you broate in your coach, would a made one in Love 
with him.’ 

Spite of much good counsel, Sir Ralph Verney continued a 
widower, and Aunt Isham and his other female relations gave him 
valuable advice about his household matters. One lady sends him 
directions for the washing of his pewter plates, which will bring 
out the stain of any sauce, ‘except it bee pickled rabbits, which 
stand up on the plait a pretty while, and soe they will stoaine 
them fillthyly.’ The ladies’ good offices were called into requisi- 
tion when a domestic crisis occurred at Claydon, greatly affecting 
his comfort. His housekeeper, Mrs. Westerholt, was leaving him. 
A year before her allegiance had been shaken by a person of 
quality. ‘Mrs. W. has bin with me and acquainted me,’ writes 
Lady Hobart, ‘with my Lady Stanings’ hy ofers wich sems 
strange she shold mack to another bodys sarvant, but she says she 
will not deu any thing to disples you . . . iam loth you shold 
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part with hur becaus she is aquanted with your ways; the lones 
of the plas is all she can find falt with; you want a wif, you se 
what inconvenances that want brings you for your company is not 
considerabell, a mistres wold kepe hur thare for ever. . . . She is 
much alon and she has good parts, and loufs conversacion as all 
we wemen dew, i find the wagis dos ras hur frinds, but i told hur 
I beleve your plas wold be no ill plas nor has bin. Now the 
woman specks with a hy valew of you and cannot tell wen to leve 
you, but thay answer all she can say with the hyist ofers can be, 
how ever if she be fur your turn kep hur.’ She remained on 
another year, but left Claydon in the spring of 1662. ‘In my 
openyone,’ his sister, Lady Elmes, writes (who was not inclined to 
be lavish in rewarding service done to herself), ‘ you ware much 
moare bowntifull to Mrs. Westorholt then you neded to a benn; 
my uncell Dr, and I say one quorter of it had benn very well, 
consedoring up one what a count she left you.’ All Sir Ralph’s 
lady friends are hunting for housekeepers; Aunt Isham says, ‘’tis 
harde to mete with them,’ ‘If your Sarvants walk according to 
thare Knite, thay will not goe aside. Thare was a grave mayde 
as was with Mrs. Goode, as could doe any thinge as for fine 
Parsarves, rase yeast, in the Dairy, in the Kiching, and more 
than you have to put her to, and very saving beside and carfull. 
She was not to be had last year, and should a come to my Nese 
Dormer, but she would give her but £6 and she would have £10 

. she sites in the Halle.’ Sir Ralph is in correspondence with 
Stephen Windress, at Sutton, about Mrs. Smithby, another appli- 
cant. ‘Sir, I have known hir this 4 yeares and upward... 
hir carriag was very modest and sober, both at home and abroad, 
of which I have often been an eye-witnesse, and as to hir hous- 
wifry it was enough for such a hous as Mr. Godfreys, a farmer, 
and non of the ablest nether, but Sir I very much question 
whether her houswifry, Carriag, or any other parts be such as 
may make hir capabl of your service. Sir give me leave to tell 
your worshipp in playn tearmes that in my Judgment she is not’ 
Mrs. Isham recommends a certain ‘Marget Chile,’ whose character 
she sends to Sir Ralph in her own delightful style: ‘She hath 
bine used too order my Lady Tippinge’s Hous these 10 yeares 
goeing and cominge, and att presente she is in the House and 
hath bine heare now ever since Whitsuntide, and stayd upone the 
accounte of her selfe and her childrens being sicke, which she is 
good att to tende, and is against her will to goe to be maried as 
her Father will have her, but if she can perswade her father as 
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she had leather goe to sarvis, the Lady Tippinge thinkes her fit 
for such a plase; she is a very sivill mayd and hath a greate dele 
of wite, and does most thinges aboute a House, and Passible she 
is in case her Gloves be on, but her hansomenes is not whate itt 
was, for once she was very prety.’ 

Eventually a Mistress Frances Buckley succeeds to Mrs. Wester- 
holt’s responsibilities, and at once sets to work to replenish Sir 
Ralph’s shirts, which were reduced to three. He sends her down 
the materials from London. ‘The needles are well, and the thread 
very good if it were a littell finer.’ She wishes to employ a town 
cousin of her own to choose the stores, who has been used to buy 
much for the Queen. Mrs. Buckley is great at household physic, 
and makes friends with the rector’s wife, Mrs. Butterfield, by 
comparing their symptoms. She is busy with her preserves, her 
elder-flower ‘ vinigar,’ and rock candy; and hopes to get ‘some 
Rose Water, if it be but a glass or two,’ when the weather is dry. 

‘ Jugge’s’ services to her relations are not confined to choosing 
servants for them ; she feels within herself a genius for match- 
making, and whether there is an heiress to be secured for an 
eldest son, or a living to be got for a younger one, she proclaims 
herself ‘a well wisher to all the yonge sparkes.’ 

It is with something of a shock that we learn that the frail 
and sickly husband, who ‘ in his deep melancholy’ could scarcely 
be kept from suicide, survived by several years his cheerful and 
capable helpmeet. 

She lived long enough to see her highest hopes fulfilled in the 
Restoration, and not long enough to see how futile those hopes 
had been. 

She is buried with her own relations in the beautiful church 
at Hillesden. A long and affectionate epitaph marks her resting- 
place. ‘Pia Mater! certa Amica! optima Conjux !’ 


MarkGARET M, VERNEY. 
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The Pasteur Institute. 


UST seven years ago, in November 1888, the whole of France 
ey was rejoicing in the inauguration of the Institut Pasteur, 
which took place in the presence of the President of the Republic 
and the great officers of the State, and a brilliant and repre- 
sentative gathering of distinguished members of both the literary 
and scientific worlds. 

The extraordinary enthusiasm which accompanied the founda- 
tion of this great institution has certainly not been equalled in 
our time—an enthusiasm which spread through all corners of the 
land and amongst all classes of society, from the highest to the 
lowest. 

Large sums of money were gathered together, contributed 
from every part of France; even the inhabitants of obscure little 
towns and villages organised fétes, and clubbed together to send 
their small ‘cadeau de la misére,’ and we read of the work- 
people employed in a glass factory approaching M. Francois 
Coppé, the poet, and begging from him some verses, so that their 
gift might be accompanied by a suitable tribute to the genius of 
Pasteur. 

Collective subscriptions were started, amongst which that 
offered by the Trocadéro will be specially remembered as having 
received from Pasteur the following felicitous acknowledgment :— 
‘Les grands charmeurs de l’humanité heureuse apportérent leur 
glorieux concours 4 ceux qui veulent servir l’humanité souffrante.’ 
But perhaps the offering with which M. Pasteur, in his intense 
patriotism,! was most deeply moved was that forwarded from 
Alsace-Lorraine. It was from Alsace also that, in 1885, Pasteur 
received his first patient for anti-rabic treatment, one Joseph 
Meister, who had been terribly injured by a mad dog. The 
_ |" It may not generally be known that after the bombardment of Paris Pasteur, 
in 1871, returned to the University of Bonn the diploma of Doctor of Medicine 


which had been conferred upon him in 1868, than which, of all the distinctions 
he had received, none was more highly valued and esteemed by him, 
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inoculations were successfully carried out, and the young 
Alsatian has ever since remained one of M. Pasteur’s most 
devoted and grateful adherents. 

Enthusiasm was, however, not confined to offerings of money ; 
valuable services were ungrudgingly given by those entrusted 
with the building up of the edifice which, in the truest sense of 
the word, must be regarded as a national memorial to its great 
founder and first director. 

‘La voilé done batie, cette grande maison dont on pourrait 
dire qu’il n’y a pas une pierre qui ne soit le signe matériel d’une 
généreuse pensée. Toutes les vertus se sont cotisées pour élever 
cette demeure du travail.’ 

The site occupied by the Institute is situated in an unfre- 
quented part of Paris, and for over a hundred and fifty years was 
utilised as a market garden; it was at the end of May 1887 
that ‘the eleven thousand métres of vegetables’ were invaded 
by an army of workmen, who, in the picturesque language of 
M. Christophle,' ‘se précipitérent sur cette hectare de salades. 
En un tour de main, tout fut arraché, bouleversé. On creusa en 
toute hate, 4 d’énormes profondeurs, pour ¢tablir les bases d’un 
monument que l’on voulait indestructible.’ 

The seven years which have elapsed since the completion of 
the Institute have, if possible, more than justified the high 
expectations with which its foundation was inaugurated. ‘You 
are aware, gentlemen,’ said Professor Grancher at the opening 
ceremony, ‘ that the Institut Pasteur has been founded not only 
for the treatment of rabies, but also to further the scientific study 
of the most effective means for successfully combating the mala- 
dies which decimate the human race—diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
phthisis, &c.’ But even this comprehensive programme does not 
exhaust the work of the Institute, which is divided into six 
principal departments : Anti-rabic inoculations, under the direction 
of M. Grancher, M. Charrin, and M. Chantemesse; general 
bacteriology, which includes the chemical applications of bac- 
teriology, presided over by M. Duclaux ; morphological bacteriology, 
in which department, as director, M. Metchnikoff has experi- 
mentally elaborated his celebrated theories of phagocytosis, and 
of whom the Pastoriens themselves say, ‘ Aprés M. Pasteur, c’est 
Metchnikoff notre homme de génie;’ practical bacteriology, 
including its applications to questions of hygiene, with M. Chamber- 


’ From a speech made by M. Christophle, as treasurer of the fund, at the 
inauguration ceremony, 
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land as chief. In this department the vaccines of swine-fever 
and anthrax are prepared, and some idea of the labour this 
involves may be gathered from the fact that in France alone 
900,000 sheep and from 400,000 to 500,000 oxen are annually in- 
oculated ; comparative bacteriology, in which the study of bacterial 
diseases is pursued; and, lastly, technical bacteriology, in which 
laboratory students receive instruction in the technique of the 
subject. 

Thus it will be seen how wide is the field covered by the work 
of the Institute, the extent of which is hardly realised here in 
England, the Pasteur Institute being by the general public 
associated solely with the anti-rabic treatment of hydrophobia. 

We have only to turn to the classical Annales de l'Institut 
Pasteur, the official journal in which the researches made in the 
Institute are chronicled, to realise how varied are the subjects which 
have been studied and the problems which have been attacked in 
this demeure du travail. But this is not all; students from all 
parts of the world have gathered round Pasteur and his disciples, 
and have gone forth again to, in their turn, start schools of 
bacteriological research. 

The spirit which animates the Institute and its band of 
devoted workers, until so recently dominated over by the lofty 
genius of its first Master, has been lately described by a French 
writer in the following graphic manner :— 

‘I involuntarily picture to myself these eminent men who 
surround M., Pasteur, and who carry on his teaching, as forming 
some sort of religious order, of which the monks, Benedictines, 
and missionaries grow pale in the confines of the laboratory, or 
carry far away to the countries where plagues, cholera, and fevers 
rage the doctrines of health and a salutary initiative. 

‘Each one of them is far more concerned with the glory of 
the house than with his own fame ; jealousies and rivalries are 
absolutely unknown here; they have no thought for personal 
wealth. ... The sale of vaccine for swine fever, of malleine 
and tuberculine for the diagnosis of glanders and tubercle, of 
vaccines for anthrax, typhoid fever, erysipelas, &c., will very soon 
produce important sums; a day will come, which is not far dis- 
tant, when, all the members being poor, the community will be 
rich, That day, freed from ministerial subsidies, Government 
tutelage will also cease. I shall be much deceived if the Institut 
Pasteur, independent, closely united in the austerity and self- 
renunciation of its members, does not become a power—a social 
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power with which it will be necessary to reckon. Its power will 
only be used—about that there is no question—for the greatest 
good of those who suffer, and for the triumph and vindication of 
truth.’ 

What the future of the Institute will now be, deprived of ‘le 
grand Maitre,’ is a question which is being frequently asked, and 
its answer can only be sought for amongst those who are left to 
uphold the tradition and carry on the work originally entrusted 
to them by M. Pasteur. 

M. Duclaux, upon whom has now fallen the great responsibility 
of directing the Institute, has been intimately associated with 
M. Pasteur for many years. It was in his house that Pasteur 
took refuge during the siege of Paris, and it was in his laboratory 
—for Duclaux was at that time Professor of Chemistry in the 
Faculty of Sciences at Clermont-Ferrand—that Pasteur carried 
out his masterly researches on the diseases of beer, and ever since 
Duclaux has been the devoted friend of Pasteur, never ceasing to 
render him any assistance which lay in his power. In 1888 
Duclaux was appointed Professor at the Sorbonne; but, by special 
arrangement, his work is conducted entirely at the Institute, and 
he has thus been still more intimately associated with Pasteur. 
It was Duclaux who first conceived the idea of bringing out the 
Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, a journal which, under his able 
editorship, is second to none amongst all the new bacteriological 
publications of recent years. But it is in the chemical applica- 
tions of bacteriology that M. Duclaux is chiefly interested and 
has done his best work, and it is stated that he hopes to still 
further extend the usefulness of the Institute by establishing a 
school for the study of industrial fermentations, and that he is 
anxious to work out scientifically the principles which underlie 
the manufacture of wine, beer, dairy produce, &c. 

In carrying out this plan M. Duclaux will be taking up again 
the threads of those classical researches which Pasteur was con- 
strained to abandon for the study of diseases, and in the ardent 
pursuit of which he was reluctantly compelled to let his earlier 
work remain uncompleted. 

The Pasteur Institute has been so inseparably associated with 
the prevention of disease that this new departure, which its 
present Director is anxious to inaugurate, will come as a surprise 
to many ; but that the original conception of the Institute as a 
centre for the study and prevention of disease will not suffer is 
assured by the facts that Dr. Roux will continue to preside over 
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the department in which he has achieved such signal success in 
the new treatment of diphtheria, and that Dr. Grancher remains 
at the head of the anti-rabic department. 

It was Dr. Grancher who, in the presence of Pasteur and 
Vulpian, performed the first anti-rabic inoculations, and who ever 
since has assumed the chief responsibilities of a post which in 
early days was no enviable one, when bitter opposition at home 
and abroad had to be faced together with the weighty anxieties 
attending the carrying out of a treatment the success or failure 
of which was keenly and jealously watched by both layman and 
scientist throughout the civilised world, and which, still on trial, 
was dependent upon the support and approval of those who could 
not, as yet, share the enthusiastic conviction of its discoverers. 

In this connection it is of historical interest to refer back to 
those first experiments which accidentally conducted Pasteur on 
to that path which has since led to such notable achievements in 
the novel domain of immunity. 

Whilst studying the disease known as fowl cholera, Pasteur 
having shortly before discovered the particular organism associated 
with this malady, he was one day unable to obtain a recent or 
vigorous cultivation of this microbe, and wishing to communicate 
the disease to another fowl, he took, ‘faute de mieux,’ a culture 
which was old and exhausted. But the fowl inoculated with this 
enfeebled growth of the microbe, instead of dying, survived the 
injection, and moreover appeared from this time onwards to be 
possessed of some strange and inexplicable charm which rendered 
it proof against all infection from this disease, for it was able to 
resist subsequent inoculations with the most virulent and active 
fowl-cholera microbes. Pasteur, convinced that this was no 
accident, but that he was here face to face with a great and 
important problem which, if he could only unravel, might become 
of immense utility, repeated this chance experiment under 
numerous different conditions, with the result, now so well known 
to all, that in his hands the microbe which hitherto had only 
proved a malignant foe was constrained to become the beneficent 
protector of the animal into which it was inoculated. 

The study of attenuated viruses and vaccines was now vigo- 
rously pursued, but so unprepared was the scientific world for this 
great step that even Robert Koch, at the International Medical 
Congress in London, is stated to have exclaimed when, in 1881, 
Pasteur brought forward his brilliant discovery, ‘Es ist zu gut 
um wahr zu sein!’ 
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In his later researches on the vaccine of anthrax Pasteur 
employed as collaborateur a young man who had not yet even 
taken his doctor’s medical degree; this young man was Roux, 
who subsequently became the most distinguished of all his pupils. 

Dr. Roux’s splendid work in perfecting the methods of Behring 
for the production of the antitoxine of diphtheria, and its suc- 
cessful application in his hands, are too well known to require 
repetition, and Pasteur’s last official speech was delivered when the 
President of the Republic visited the Institute for the purpose of 
handing to Dr. Roux the insignia of Commander of the Legion 
of Honour. 

The personality of Dr. Roux, with whom and the other pro- 
fessors gathered round Dr. Duclaux the fortunes of the Pasteur 
Institute now rest, has been so vividly portrayed by M. de Fleury 
that it is impossible to resist conveying to the reader some 
impression of so remarkable an individuality. 

Originally a student under M. Duclaux at Clermont-Ferrand, 
who did not fail to notice a scholar ‘si taciturne et si studieux,’ 
Roux followed his master to Paris, where the latter procured for him 
a minor appointment at the Hotel-Dieu. Here Roux exhibited 
that independence of character, that almost imperious demand for 
liberty of judgment, which never forsook him even in the presence 
of his deeply venerated and much-loved M. Pasteur, when he 
chanced not to be in absolute accord with him on some matter of 
detail. His insight, unbounded patience, and his most scrupulous 
scientific conscientiousness soon obtained for him the respect of 
all with whom he came in contact after he entered M. Pasteur’s 
laboratory. Since then his splendid investigations at the Institute 
have placed him in the first ranks of scientific men. For several 
years Dr. Roux has lectured at the Institute, and so eager is the 
competition to attend his courses of lectures that it is necessary 
to apply for a place eighteen months in advance. His audience 
is gathered from all parts, and it may truly be said that he it is 
who has initiated French scientists all over the country into the 
mysteries of ‘bacteriological technique and has incited them to the 
study of microbes and toxines, 

‘Ido not think it is possible,’ writes M. Fleury, ‘to find a 
more eager worker. He takes no rest either on Sundays or féte 
days, and nothing has ever dissuaded him from the one set pur- 
pose which dominates him: to do good scientific work and make 
useful discoveries—not for his own reputation, but for the glory 
of the Institut Pasteur, of that beloved maison-mére to which the 
order of the Pastoriens belongs.’ 
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Yersin is another brilliant disciple of M. Pasteur’s whose name 
will always be associated with that of Dr. Roux in the classical 
researches they together published on the toxines elaborated by 
the diphtheria bacillus. Quite recently M. Yersin, forsaking his 
position and brilliant prospects at the Institute, went to Hong- 
Kong to study the plague which was then raging there, and, sur- 
mounting all opposition and innumerable difficulties, succeeded 
in discovering the microbe associated with this terrible disease, 
and in sending numerous cultures of it for further study and 
investigation to the Institut Pasteur. 

Yet another remarkable student of M. Pasteur’s is Professor 
Haffkine, who is at present in India busily engaged in investi- 
gating practically the merits of the cholera vaccine which he has 
discovered, and which, according tothe Health Officer of Caleutta’s 
last report, has made a most favourable impression as to its 
efficacy, even at this early stage of the inquiry. 

It would be impossible to adequately convey an idea of the 
splendid work which has been, and is still being, done at the 
Institut Pasteur, but I must, in conclusion, refer to those recent 
and brilliant investigations of M. Calmette on snake poisons. 
M. Calmette has succeeded in artificially procuring immunity to 
the venom of serpents by gradually accustoming animals to larger 
and larger doses of snake poison, the blood serum of such animals 
being endowed with the power of protecting other animals from 
the effect of this poison. In fact, M. Calmette has discovered a 
rational cure for snake bites, and its beneficent application is now 
only a question of time. 

‘Le grand Maitre’ has passed away, but he has left a legacy 
behind which is imperishable, a memory of untarnished honour, 
of lofty aspirations, and of great achievements, 

His charge, delivered with so much solemnity to his fellow- 
workers when the Institute was first opened, might well be 
inscribed in every laboratory, so appropriately do his words express 
the spirit of true scientific investigation :— 

‘This enthusiasm, which has been kindled in you when young, 
keep it, my dear colleagues, but give to it, as an inseparable com- 
panion, unflinching self-control. Advance no theories, nothing 
which cannot be proved in a manner at once simple and con- 
clusive. 

‘Cultivate the spirit of criticism. By itself it is neither a 
generator of ideas nor a stimulus to great things. Without it 
nothing can avail. With it will always rest the last word. 
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‘This that I ask of you is what you again in your turn will 
demand of the disciples who gather round you, and for the 
investigator it is the hardest ordeal which he can be asked to 
face. 

‘To believe that one has discovered a great scientific truth, 
to be possessed with a feverish desire to make it known, and yet 
compel oneself for days, for weeks, sometimes for years, to anni- 
hilate oneself and strive to destroy these very conclusions, and 
only to proclaim your discovery when all the adverse hypotheses 
have been exhausted—yes, that is a difficult task. 

‘But when, after many trials, you have at length succeeded in 
dissipating every doubt, the human soul experiences one of the 
greatest joys of which it is capable.’ 


G. C. FRANKLAND. 
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Miser Morgan. 


‘ an inexcusable thing, I know,’ said Lord St. Ronan, ‘ to dine 
with a man and then take advantage of his hospitality to 
pester him for a cheque ; but then again, you see, if one don’t ask, 
one don’t get, and unless a few more subscribers come forward to 
help us out with the funds of the institution that I was telling you 
about, I do believe we shall have to wind up the whole concern. 
So I’m venturing to appeal to one or two rich men, like yourself, 
Denison 
‘Mercy upon us!’ interrupted the entertainer of this eminent 
and philanthropic nobleman ; ‘is it possible that your heart and 
your conscience allow you to sit smiling there and call me a rich 
man? My dear fellow, I have the deepest sympathy with Aban- 
doned Orphans and Destitute Cats and all the other subjects of 
your generous benevolence; but you might bear in mind that I 
myself am a landowner and a member of Parliament. Surely that 
is tantamount to saying that my account is always and inevitably 
overdrawn! Now, just behind you, if you will screw your head 
round for a moment, you will see a man who really is rich. Why 
not give him a chance to save his soul, instead of applying to the 
victim of pitiless tenants and constituents ?’ 

The dining-room of the club in which the above colloquy took 
place was invariably graced at that hour of the day by the presence 
of the elderly gentleman at whom Lord St. Ronan hastened to 
throw an eager, inquiring glance; but his lordship’s countenance 
fell as soon as he recognised the solitary diner. 

‘Oh, I’m afraid that’s no use,’ said he, despondently ; ‘ isn’t 
that the fellow whom you call Miser Morgan? I remember being 
introduced to him on one occasion and asking him for a small 
donation to the Open Spaces Society. He was very rude indeed ; 
he said he would see me and the Society dismissed into infinite 
space first.’ 

‘And you allowed yourself to be discouraged by such a mild 
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little rebuff as that? Dear me! My experience of you would 
have led me to give you credit for being a more sturdy beggar. 
Now, I'll tell you what, St. Ronan; if you can manage to extract 
ten pounds from Morgan to-night, I'll give you a fiver to add to 
it. There’s a fair offer for you.’ 

‘It’s an uncommonly safe offer, or you wouldn’t make it,’ 
growled the philanthropist. ‘Well, one can but try; it will be a 
grand triumph for me if I succeed.’ 

‘And you have such a persuasive way with you.’ 

Lord St. Ronan caressed his bushy beard. He flattered him- 
self that he had rather a persuasive manner, and the bagging of 
subscriptions meant to him what the bagging of driven grouse 
or rocketing pheasants meant to his companion. 

‘T’'ll tackle your Morgan in the smoking-room presently,’ he 
said. ‘I suppose we shall find him there after dinner ?’ 

‘Nothing can be more certain—old Morgan’s habits are as 
regular as the clock. Dinner every evening at eight; one cigar, 
which with careful management can be made to last him till half- 
past ten; then home to his rooms, where I expect he counts his 
gold till bedtime. But there'll be no sleep for him to-night, poor 
chap ! because of course he’ll be ten pounds short.’ 

Neither by ten pounds, ten shillings, nor even ten pence, 
however, was the tale of Mr. Morgan’s wealth likely to be incom- 
plete; and Mr. Denison, feeling very confident of that, finished 
his dinner in peace. 

Meanwhile, the subject of his rather unflattering remarks had 
astounded the waiter by doing an absolutely unprecedented thing. 
He had ordered a glass of the club port (price sixpence, no less) 
with the dry biscuit which represented his dessert, and now, lean- 
ing back in his chair, he was slowly sipping that generous fluid 
while he gazed out of the window at the passers-by in darkening 
Pall Mall. He was a small and very spare man, whose clean- 
shaven face and strongly marked features had earned for him the 
sobriquet of Beauty Morgan somewhere about the period of the 
Crimean war But that was long ago, and he had since acquired 
the less complimentary and more appropriate nickname which 
serves as title to this brief sketch. No more was he remembered 
in the Guards ; the friends whom he had formerly entertained so 
hospitably at his old place in Surrey were for the most part dead 
and gone ; the place itself had been let for many years, and if its 
owner was not ruined he chose to pretend that he was so. He set 
down his glass, with a sigh which might have expressed either 
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satisfaction or regret, and betook himself to the smoking-room, 
where he caused another club servant to start visibly by selecting 
a shilling cigar. 

But this was nothing to what happened when Lord St. Ronan 
strolled up to claim acquaintance with him and said, with serene 
audacity, ‘Now, Mr. Morgan, I want ten sovereigns out of you, 
please. You can’t offer me less. Just run your eye over this list 
and you'll see that we are all putting our best foot foremost, 
though we are most of us already subscribers—which you are not.’ 

The little old man took the paper handed to him and adjusted 
his pince-nez, while a faint smile flickered over his thin lips. 

‘A very excellent object,’ he muttered ; ‘I am glad to be able 
to contribute something towards its support. I believe I have a 
couple of five-pound notes in my pocket ; so you can write “ paid” 
against my name.’ 

It was in this most unexpected way that poor Mr. Denison 
became an involuntary benefactor to persons who had no sort of 
claim upon him, while a rumour speedily gained ground that old 
Miser Morgan was either about to die or had gone off his head. 

But Mr. Morgan’s head remained in its customary condition 
of shrewd capability upon his shoulders, and he hoped that he was 
not going to die yet awhile. Not, at least, until Dick should have 
had time to get home from South Africa. It had been absurd 
and childish, of course, to take that well-meaning idiot St. Ronan’s 
breath away by letting him have ten pounds for the asking ; but 
when one has scraped and saved for half a lifetime, when one has 
submitted without a murmur to universal contempt and obloquy, 
and when the last of those accursed mortgages has just been paid 
off, one is surely entitled, for once, to taste again the half-forgotten 
pleasure of playing the fool with one’s ready cash. Yes; the last 
of the mortgages had been paid off, and the lease was out, and 
Mr. Morgan might, if it so pleased him, return forthwith to Ridge 
End, there to end his days, as he had begun them, in the enjoy- 
ment of a fine old house and a sufficient income. But habit, 
which reconciles us to everything, deprives us also of certain 
capacities for enjoyment, and it was not on his own account that 
this dogged and slightly narrow-minded old fellow was now rub- 
bing his hands. London lodgings and the club were good enough 
for him; for close upon a quarter of a century he had neither 
mounted a horse nor fired a gun; it would be out of the question 
for him to revert to the tastes of a country squire. But he said 
to himself that he would live again in the person of his son, who 
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was young, strong, a keen sportsman, and who, it might be hoped, 
had learnt wisdom in the hard school of adversity. 

Of hard schooling poor Dick, it had to be confessed, had 
suffered no lack, and the old man, who was sitting down in his 
dingy lodgings to write a letter to the exile, felt something like a 
twinge of compunction as he thought of bygone years and bygone 
encounters. But what would youhave? We grow old, we repent 
too late of our past follies, we see those who have inherited our 
temperament preparing to follow our evil example, and we can but 
use such methods as experience has suggested to us to save them 
from themselves. Pleading and preaching are useless; swift, 
sharp punishment is the only argument to which young blood will 
yield ; he who holds the reins and the whip must use both, or 
else he may as well throw them away. So, at least, Mr. Morgan, 
who had himself been a spoilt child, had believed, and upon that 
principle he had acted. By renouncing all save the bare neces- 
saries of life, he had contrived to send his son to Eton and Oxford ; 
but he had never been tender with the boy, he had kept him upon 
a ridiculously insufficient allowance of pocket-money, and had 
sternly forbidden him under any circumstances to owe a penny to 
a tradesman. Perhaps it was scarcely to be wondered at that bills 
had been surreptitiously incurred, that pay-day had come, as it 
always must come, and that Dick had been packed off to seek his 
living in a distant colony, with the memory of a paternal rebuke 
somewhat more severe than his duplicity and extravagance had 
merited. But then Mr. Morgan had intended all along to make 
atonement—his life, indeed, ever since Dick’s early childhood, had 
been one long atonement for the self-indulgence which had deprived 
them both of their home—and if, upon occasion, he had seemed 
to be unbending and unsympathetic, that had been only because 
he knew better than anybody what is apt to be the result of mis- 
placed leniency. 

All this, and a good deal more, he explained in the letter which 
it took him a full hour to write, and which begged his dear boy to 
return to England immediately. His dear boy, who had long been 
his own master, was now going to be a comparatively rich man; 
the past was to be forgotten, the future was bright with promise. 
Only Mr. Morgan made no reference to Flo Leighton ; because 
that had been a stupid youthful affair which belonged to the past, 
and the Leightons, though decent people enough in their way, 
were not quite in the social class whence the owner of Ridge End 
might be expected toselect a bride. It had been extremely silly of 
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Dick to talk about marrying the girl, when he had not means 
adequate to his own support; but young fellows will do these silly 
things, and too much importance should not be ascribed thereto. 

For some days after the notable departure from his cus- 
toms, which has been recorded, the habitués of the club to which 
Miser Morgan belonged watched him as the islanders of Melita 
watched St. Paul; but their curiosity went unrewarded. Port 
wine was one of the many things for which Mr. Morgan had lost 
all taste, a cigar is not necessarily good because it costs a shilling, 
and to the comments and opinions of his acquaintances he was 
wholly indifferent. He made no change in his manner of life, nor 
did he wish to make any. All he desired was a reply from South 
Africa, and for that he must needs wait, he knew not how many 
weeks. It was without the smallest expectation that it would 
contain anything of personal interest to him that he picked up the 
newspaper from his breakfast-table one morning, and read the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which chanced to catch his eye : 

* Loss of a Passenger off Cape Verd.—A telegram from Madeira 
announces the arrival of the homeward-bound mail steamer Teuton 
from the Cape. The captain reports that, during heavy weather 
off Cape Verd, one of the passengers was swept overboard by a 
green sea, and that all efforts to effect a rescue proved unavailing. 
Mr. Richard Morgan, the unfortunate young gentleman whose 
career has thus been brought to an untimely end, was believed to 
have been singularly fortunate in recent mining ventures, and was 
on his way to join his father in London, bringing, it is stated, a 
large sum in cash with him. His death is much deplored by his 
fellow-passengers, amongst whom he had made himself universally 
popular.’ 

A stag with a bullet through his heart will often go far before 
he drops. Mr. Morgan quietly laid down the paper beside his un- 
touched breakfast, left the club, and walked back to his lodgings 
with a steady step. Nature, supplemented by circumstances, had 
made him something of a Stoic; yet it was by no conscious effort 
that he maintained an unmoved exterior beneath the stroke of the 
thunderbolt which had thus fallen upon him out of a clear sky. 
There are calamities so complete and so utterly irremediable that 
they scarcely touch the emotions at the moment of their occur- 
rence, and are frequently met with sheer disbelief. 

Well, there was room for incredulity in the present instance, 
at all events, seeing that Dick (although, to be sure, he had not 
written for a long time) had given no intimation of his intention 
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to return to England, and that neither his Christian name nor his 
surname could be called uncommon. There are, of course, any 
number of Richard Morgans in the world. The old man kept 
repeating to himself in a dull, bewildered way, that there were 
plenty of Richard Morgans, and that it must have been some other 
Richard Morgan who had taken passage from the Cape and had 
been such a fool as to stand on deck during an Atlantic gale. 

He said as much later in the day to two or three friends (he 
had but two or three left, and they not very intimate ones), who 
were kind enough to look him up and assure him of their sym- 
pathy. ‘Iam not alarmed about my son,’ he told them; ‘things 
of that sort don’t happen. [ might telegraph to Madeira ; but it 
would cost alot of money, and the chances are that I should receive 
no trustworthy information. In a few days the ship will come in ; 
then I shall see the captain and make sure. However, I really 
feel no anxiety.’ 

But his freedom from anxiety, which scandalised his friends, 
and caused them to remind one another what a harsh, unnatural 
father Miser Morgan had always been, did not enable him to sleep 
or to show himself at the club, or even to eat more than was abso- 
lutely needful to keep life inhim. How he spent the next four or 
five days he would have been puzzled afterwards to say. He did not 
leave his rooms; he did not speak or read or think much; he 
simply waited for something that was coming nearer and nearer 
every hour—something that was going to kill him perhaps, if that 
mattered. His wits must have continued to serve him after a 
mechanical fashion; for when he went down to Southampton to 
meet the Teuton, he had the forethought to take his old family 
lawyer with him. Circumstances might demand proof of his iden- 
tity and the presence of a legal adviser. 

‘Not that I anticipate any necessity for troubling you; only 
it is as well to be prepared for possibilities,’ he was careful to ex- 
plain to his travelling companion, who replied : 

* Quite so, my dear Mr. Morgan, quite so! I myself seldom 
leave home Without an umbrella, even though there may be no 
clouds in the sky.’ 

There were clouds enough in the sky, as they were both well 
aware, and they had not been five minutes on board the mail 
steamer before doubt had given place to certainty. The captain 
of the Teuton, who was kind and sympathetic, made no difficulty 
about delivering up the effects of his deceased passenger: that 
Mr. Morgan was the father of the drowned man was as easily proved 
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as that the drowned man had been no other than Mr. Morgan’s son. 
Upon the latter point the evidence afforded by baggage and clothes, 
which were at once recognised, was conclusive. A portmanteau, 
when opened, was found to contain a faded photograph of the old 
man, who gazed silently at it, together with—oh, bitter irony !— 
the last letter, dated some months back, which he had addressed 
to his son. Mr, Morgan stooped down and possessed himself ot 
this document. He seemed to be under the impression that those 
who stood beside him were acquainted with its purport; for he 
thought it necessary to say, in tremulous, apologetic accents : 

‘My son and I were upon rather cold terms ; I could not write 
to him quite as I felt. My duty, as I saw it, was to remind 
him that—that he had given me reason to be displeased with 
him. For we ought not to forgive ourselves too easily, and he 
was a careless young fellow—a careless, light-hearted young 
fellow !’ 

‘He was an uncommonly fine young fellow,’ the captain 
declared, with a touch of indignation. ‘As merry, kind-hearted 
and open-handed a fellow as ever I sailed with in my life!’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ returned Mr. Morgan ; ‘I am glad you liked 
him. He was all that you call him, and I dare say you understood 
him better than I did. However, that is of little consequence 
now. I suppose he didn't—er—happen to mention me in any 
way—just in the course of conversation ?’ 

The captain could not remember that he had done so, beyond 
stating that he meant to join his father in London by-and-by. 
‘He was to have left us at Madeira. I gathered that he had 
some idea of treating himself to a continental trip with the money 
that he had made at the mines. I have his cash-box, I should 
tell you.’ 

There was little more to be said and very little more to be 
done. Certain formalities were undertaken by the lawyer, who 
saw his client safely back to London, and who knew better than 
to attempt anything so impossible as consolation on the journey, 
Yet, after all, he had been for many years the trusted confidant 
of the so-called miser; he, and he alone, held the key to that 
long, solitary, self-denying life, and he could not say good-bye 
without one indispensable word of exhortation. 

‘My dear Mr. Morgan—my dear old friend, you won’t stay in 
these wretched lodgings all by yourself, will you? You will go 
down, after a time, to your own home at Ridge End, and—and 
try to form fresh interests for yourself. Meanwhile, if you will 
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only come to us, my wife will give you a warm welcome, and I 
promise you that you shall not be disturbed in any way.’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered the other, ‘but I think I will remain 
where I am, and I hope never to set eyes on Ridge End again. 
Nevertheless, I am obliged to you for your kind offer. As for 
fresh interests—well, hardly at this time of day! I understand 
what you are afraid of; but you are mistaken. I shall neither 
cut my throat nor blow out my brains. Besides, if I did, what 
difference would that make to anybody ?’ 

His despair took that rather unapproachable form. People 
who were sorry for him (and there are always a few good creatures 
who are sorry for the most unamiable of us when we are in 
affliction) did what they could, but fell back discomfited before 
the cold, dry civility with which their advances were received. 
Nobody, except the lawyer, knew for certain that he had cared at 
all for his only son. His wish evidently was to be left alone, and 
it was, of course, a good deal easier to comply with that wish than 
to combat it. 

A visitor who was, if anything, slightly more unwelcome to 
him than the rest was Charles Leighton, a man with whom he 
had at one time been almost intimate, but whom he had carefully 
avoided ever since poor Dick's absurd announcement that he was 
engaged to be married to Mr. Leighton’s daughter. There had 
been no formal engagement. The girl’s parents, who had been 
reasonable enough, had agreed that, under the circumstances, 
nothing of that sort could possibly be sanctioned. Still, Mr. 
Morgan had not been altogether satisfied, suspecting them of 
suspecting him. Nothing was more probable than that they 
believed, as most people did, that he was really a rich man and 
could afford to give his son a handsome allowance, if he chose. 
Leighton himself, an elderly, good-humoured stockbroker, was 
harmless and unobjectionable—as were also, for the matter of 
that, his wife and his daughter. Only they were utterly unknown 
in society, and it had seemed prudent to drop them. But now, 
for reasons hest known to himself, here was this prosperous- 
looking Philistine, with visage elongated to fit the demands of 
the case, and a suggestion that hands might once more be clasped 
under the pressure of a common affliction. 

‘My good man,’ said Mr. Morgan, ‘I have no quarrel with 
you; I am sorry that you should have imagined I had any. 
Previous to my son’s sailing for South Africa we agreed, if I 
remember rightly, that we had better see rather less of one 
another than we had done—that was all.’ 
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‘But you can have no objection to seeing us now, Morgan ?’ 
observed Mr. Leighton, with a sigh. ‘Whatever your views and 
wishes may have been, an end has come to them—as well as to 
our hopes.’ 

‘What hopes ?’ Mr. Morgan asked rather sharply. 

It was absurd to be annoyed, seeing that nothing mattered, or 
ever would matter again, yet he could not help resenting a little 
the employment of that word. 

‘Well, if you had a daughter who was growing thin and ill for 
love of a young man who hadn’t money enough to marry upon, 
and if that young man wrote to say that he was making his 
fortune hand over hand and meant to be true to the girl of his 
choice, I suppose you would have hopes, wouldn’t you ?’ 

‘I suppose I should,’ answered Mr. Morgan ; ‘I’m not blaming 
you. Dick was in the habit of writing to you, then ?’ 

‘He was in the habit of writing to Flo, I believe. You may 
say that it would have been more straightforward on my part to 
put a stop to the correspondence when I found out about it, but, 
hang it all! one isn’t made of cast-iron. Besides, I take it that 
a man of independent means has a right to please himself, and 
poor Dick, it seems, had become reaiiy independent within the last 
few months.’ 

‘From communications which have quite recently been made 
to me, I gather that that is so,’ replied Mr. Morgan coldly. ‘I 
had not hitherto been aware of it. My son did not honour me 
with the confidence which he reposed in you—or in your daughter. 
You knew, perhaps, that he was on his way home?’ 

‘Yes; we knew. Dick would have told you, only well, to 
speak the truth, I believe he was a bit afraid of you. He foresaw 
that you would be opposed to his marriage, and his idea was that 
he would have a rather better chance of overcoming your opposi- 
tion by word of mouth than by letter.’ 

‘I see. An agreeable surprise that you were all kind enough 
to prepare forme. Well, we have had a surprise; but it hasn’t 
been exactly an agreeable one, has it ?’ 

Mr. Leighton shook his head sorrowfully. He had not expected 
to be too well received by that hard-hearted old Morgan, and, 
himself being a worthy creature, he took no umbrage. After a 
pause he remarked : 

‘It’s a bad business—a shocking bad business—for poor Flo.’ 

‘She will get over it, said Mr. Morgan dryly. ‘At her age 
people get over things.’ 
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‘Not always, I’m afraid; though, of course, that is what one 
must hope for. Anyhow, you can understand that it is very sad 
for her mother and me to see her looking so miserably unhappy, 
and that we naturally wish to gratify any whim of hers that it is 
in our power to gratify.’ 

A curt nod of the head signified that Mr. Morgan was able to 
understand that, and his visitor, thus encouraged, went on : 

‘It would be a kindness, and I believe it might even be good 
for you too, to look her up one of these afternoons. She is very 
anxious to have a talk with you, and 

‘I am sorry,’ interrupted Mr. Morgan, ‘but I must really beg 
you to excuse me. I am going nowhere at present, nor could I 
say anything to your daughter which would be likely to do her or 
me the smallest good. Her trouble, as I tell you, is curable, 
and will be cured without help from me. Mine happens to be 
incurable, and it certainly would not console me to talk about it.’ 

‘ Well, that isn’t her opinion. She thinks she could tell you 
things about poor Dick which might give you a little consolation. 
She has been hearing from him pretty constantly, you see.’ 

If Mr. Morgan had spoken the words which were in his mind, 
he would have said, ‘ Confound you, you clumsy fool! Why must 
you needs go on reminding me of that?’ But it was not worth 
while to be angry with the man—it was no longer worth while to 
be angry with anybody or at anything. So he merely reiterated, 
in accents of chilling politeness, his regret that he did not a 
present fecl equal to paying visits; after which he glanced mean- 
ingly at the clock. 

Yet after Mr. Leighton, obviously disconcerted and disap- 
pointed, had quitted him, he felt a twinge of compunction. What, 
after all, was the use of snubbing people who, no doubt, meant to 
be kind? It was true that, upon their own showing, they had 
dealt with him after a fashion which he did not consider parti- 
cularly friendly ; but then he had had no claim upon their friend- 
ship, and their designs, like his own, had been brought to nought. 
If the girl really wished to see him, why should he deny her that 
poor solace? She was not going to be his daughter-in-law now, 
he had no reason for holding her at arm’s length, and he presumed 
that she would have sufficient good taste and self-control to refrain 
from making a scene. 

The upshot of this and further musings was that on the 
following afternoon Mr. Morgan rang the door-bell of a house in 
Bayswater with which he had once been tolerably familiar, and 
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asked for Miss Leighton. Two minutes later he had been admitted 
into a small morning-room on the ground floor and was shaking 
hands with a pale-faced, brown-eyed girl, dressed in black, whom 
he mentally confessed to be both pretty and ladylike. 

‘It is very good of you to grant my request,’ she said quietly. 
‘I know it must go against the grain with you to enter this 
house.’ 

‘ Not particularly,’ answered Mr. Morgan. ‘ Situated as I now 
am, it goes a little against the grain with me to enter anybody’s 
house; but your father seemed to think that it would be a satis- 
faction to you to see me, and I felt, after he had left, that I had 
behaved churlishly in refusing.’ 

He honestly believed that he was speaking the truth, and that 
it had been merely a sense of what one afflicted mortal owes to 
another, not an overpowering anxiety to hear anything more that 
Flo Leighton might be able to tell him about his dead son, which 
had brought him all the way to Bayswater. But Flo Leighton, 
whose soft brown eyes had rested upon his while he spoke, may 
have understood him better than he understood himself, for she 
answered, with apparent irrelevance : 

‘It seems as if we had acted in an underhand way, I know, 
but when you have read Dick’s letters, which I want to show you, 
you will see that his motives were not quite what you think. At 
all events, you will see that he longed to be friends with you 
again, and to make some amends for the distress and expense to 
which you were put through him.’ 

Mr. Morgan took, with some hesitation, the bundle of closely 
written sheets extended to him. 

‘ These letters are not addressed to me,’ said he; ‘ and—and 
they are love-letters, I suppose. I am not sure that I ought to 
look at them.’ 

‘ But they belong to me, and I wish you to look at them,’ the 
girl returned. ‘Unless you do, you will never know what Dick 
really was. Besides,’ she added, with a touch of pride, ‘I am not 
ashamed of anything that he has ever written to me.’ 

She had no reason to be so, either on her own account or on 
that of her correspondent. That much the old man to whom it 
had pleased her to deliver these ardent epistles from an exiled 
lover soon perceived. Love-letters, of course, they were, and he 
did not do more than glance at such portions of them as resembled 
all love-letters, What interested him—and had doubtless been 
intended to interest him—were the frequent references to himself 
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and the evidence which these afforded of his dead boy’s affection. 
It was an astonishing, yet indisputable, fact that Dick had done 
him justice—and more than justice. ‘The governor passes for 
being a hard man, but I can tell you that he is harder upon him- 
self than he is upon anybody else. Why, I believe he actually 
kept himself short of meat and drink to pay for my education ! 
You wouldn’t call him unforgiving if you knew him as well as I 
do. He'll forgive me when I can show him some substantial proof 
that I have turned over a new leaf. Until then the best thing I 
can do is to hold my tongue.’ And again: ‘I am not going to 
write to the dear old chap. I want to give myself the treat of 
walking into his room some fine afternoon and putting all the 
money that he has had to pay up for me into his hand. Then I 
shall tell him how much I have already remitted to England, and 
then—well, then, I hope, he will come round with me and say 
something pleasant to his future daughter-in-law. He could 
hardly be expected to say anything pleasant when he first heard 
of our engagement and when I hadn’t a sixpence in my pocket.’ 

When Mr. Morgan had finished reading his son’s letters he 
folded them up, and, after clearing his voice, handed them back 
to their owner. 

‘ My dear,’ said he, ‘if you intended to convince me that I 
have lost a daughter-in-law of whom any man might be proud, 
you have succeeded, for such letters are only written to good 
women. But I doubt whether that was your object. Your object, 
I think, was to lessen my misery a little, if you could, not your 
own,’ 

The girl nodded. ‘I wanted you to understand,’ she said. 
‘Well, you have succeeded there too. But what can I do?— 
what can anyone do now that all is over?’ 

‘You can sometimes talk to me and let me talk to you about 
him,’ she answered. ‘ You have nobody else to whom you can 
talk about him, nor have I, for although my parents are as kind 
as possible, of course they only liked him—he was nothing really 
to them. And I thought perhaps you might feel, as I do, that 
pain is harder to bear when one can’t speak of it.’ 

Mr. Morgan was by no means sure that he felt in that way, 
but he was touched and grateful. It struck him, too, that the 
poor girl must have been very unhappy before it had occurred to 
her to seek a confidant in a sour, reticent old man upon whose 
goodwill she had little reason to count. So he told her what he 
had told no one else, how his dream had been to restore Dick to 
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his rightful position at Ridge End, how nearly that dream had 
approached fulfilment, and how he had actually written to recall 
the wanderer, who, had he but known it, was then lying deep 
under the Atlantic waves, beyond all reach of recall. Perhaps it 
was some slight comfort to him to relate these things. Certainly 
it was a comfort to listen to what Flo had to relate in return, and 
to be assured that poor Dick had always loved him. This forlorn 
and oddly matched couple spent upwards of half an hour together, 
and at the end of their interview each had conceived an affection 
for the other which seemed likely to endure as long as their joint 
lives. When Mr. Morgan got up to go away he raised the girl's 
hand to his lips, saying: 

‘You have been very good to me. I will come again soon, if 
I may. For some little time, at all events, I shall not be afraid 
of wearying you with my senile chatter.’ 

‘There is one subject which can never weary either of us,’ she 
replied, with conviction. 

But she was very young and her fellow-sufferer was very old. 
It would be ridiculous and monstrous and against nature that she 
should continue grieving all her days. Life lay before her, 
whereas it lay behind a worn-out septuagenarian. It stood to 
reason that she would marry some day and forget this early 
disaster. So Mr. Morgan said to himself after he had returned 
to his lodging, and when, as was not surprising, he began to be 
sensible of some reaction from his unwonted indulgence in senti- 
ment. To tell the truth, he had been thinking that he would 
make a will, bequeathing Ridge End to Flo Leighton, insteai of 
letting the place go to the distant kinsman who, in the event of 
his dying intestate, would inherit all that he possessed; but 
there arose before him a vision of Flo’s future husband—some 
Brown, Jones, or Robinson, who would entertain his low-bred 
friends at Dick’s table and shoot the partridges and pheasants 
that Dick ought to have shot—a vision all the more repulsive 
because it was almost sure to come true. And then, as one ugly 
thought is very apt to introduce another, it crossed his mind that 
the girl’s advances might not have been wholly disinterested. He 
was ashamed of harbouring such suspicions, but he could not help 
himself. He had seen so much of the baser side of our compli- 
cated nature, and he knew so well that absolute singleness of 
purpose is a very rare masculine and a far more rare feminine 
attribute. 

‘Not that I care,’ he muttered; ‘ why should I bother myself 
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about what will happen after Iam dead and gone? All the same, 
I don’t feel much inclined to leave the old place to strangers, and 
if she was thinking of that—as I dare say she was, and quite natural 
too !—she must prepare herself for a disappointment.’ 

He forgot that Miss Leighton could hardly have been actuated 
by motives of that nature, since she had not been aware that he 
had regained possession of his estate until he told her. Many 
fractious children, and not a few grown-up persons, are wont to 
put forward imaginary grievances for the sake of being contra- 
dicted and comforted; but there was nobody to contradict old 
Miser Morgan, to whom at that moment the memory of a nick- 
name, which was no secret to him, chanced to recur and brought 
a bitter smile to his lips. ‘Miser Morgan, do they call me ?— 
miserrimus would be nearer the mark! I have heaped up riches 
and I cannot tell who will gather them. Only I know who will 
not, and I know that I would give them all for just one sight of a 
face that will never be seen again by mortal man.’ 

The sound of voices on the landing irritated his nerves and 
seemed to accentuate his solitude. As a general rule, he gave 
little trouble to servants and submitted uncomplainingly to the 
very audible chatter and laughter of the housemaid, who seemed 
to be a young woman of many friends; but now he felt that he 
must have silence, and he was about to ring the bell and request 
her to carry on her conversation in a lower key when the door was 
suddenly opened, and a voice, which was not the housemaid’s—a 
voice which caused him to bound on his chair—said : 

‘I’m afraid I have given you a fine fright, sir; but really it 
wasn’t my fault.’ 

‘Dick!’ shrieked the old man, starting up and stretching out 
his arms. ‘ But it’s impossible !—it can’t be! Good God, what a 
heartless brute you must be, whoever you are, to play me such a 
trick !’ 

The stalwart young fellow, who was just in time to save Mr. 
Morgan from falling, did not look much like a heartless brute ; 
although he had perhaps some reason for stigmatising himself as 
a stupid, clumsy fool. A quarter of an hour later, when his father, 
who had fainted dead away, had been restored to consciousness, 
and had stopped his self-reproaches by shaking a tremulous fist at 
him, and by laughter which was not far removed from tears, he 
explained how he came to be safe and sound in London, instead 
of at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. 

‘It is quite simple,’ he said; ‘I didn’t sail by the Teuton at 
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all, though I had taken my passage. The poor chap who was 
drowned, and who claimed my cabin after relieving me of my 
money-box and other belongings, found it advisable to personate 
me, I suppose. When you come to think of it, that was the 
wisest thing for him to do.’ 

‘From his point of view I dare say it was,’ Mr. Morgan 
agreed ; ‘but I confess that I don’t understand how such a scheme 
could be carried out with any chance of success. Who was he? 
Why did you let him rob you? And why on earth didn’t you 
telegraph to have him arrested at the first port of call ?’ 

‘He wasn’t a bad fellow,’ answered Dick, meditatively. ‘ His 
name was Johnson—at least, that was the name he bore—and we 
were pretty good friends up at the mines, he and I. Of course, 
one comes across some queer fish in those parts, and one doesn’t 
inquire too closely into their history ; but I thought he was more 
or less all right, so I was glad enough of his company when we 
started to travel down to the coast together—I with my pockets 
full of money, and he without a brass farthing, poor beggar! He 
had had the worst kind of luck, while I had had the very best, you 
see.’ 

‘And you thought he was “more or less all right,” and you 
considered it prudent to inform him that your kit contained a 
cash-box full of notes and gold! Then, as might have been anti- 
cipated, he knocked you on the head and levanted with your pro- 
perty. Oh, Dick, when will you learn that there aren’t any honest 
men, except you and me, and perhaps a score or so of others, 
scattered here and there over the surface of a good-sized world ?’ 

Dick had to confess that he had been knocked on the head. 
He pushed aside his tightly curling hair to show the mark of the 
blow which had caused him to miss his passage and keep his bed 
for a matter of ten days. 

‘ As for telegraphing to Madeira,’ said he, ‘ I did think of doing 
that, and of course I should have done so if I could have foreseen 
that I should be reported in England as drowned. But I didn’t 
know that anybody had been drowned or that anything had been 
reported ; the first news I had of it reached me from the slavey 
who opened your door for me just now. And though it was a 
horrid bore to lose my money and my clothes, I felt that I could 
afford it. I shouldn’t have liked the idea of sending poor Johnson 
to prison, for he really wasn’t a bad sort of fellow—confound him !’ 

Mr. Morgan shook his head. ‘Proceed upon those principles 
and you will soon be left without a coat to your back,’ he remarked 
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dryly. ‘But on the present occasion Providence seems to have 
intervened, and your cash-box is all safe in the next room. I have 
heard, too, from your bankers, who tell me that you have become 
quite a capitalist. You'll hardly care to hear now that at last I 
have paid off the mortgages on Ridge End and that you can take 
up your residence there as soon as you please.’ 

‘ Ridge End!’ exclaimed the young man, with wide-open eyes. 
‘My dear father, you don’t mean to say , 

‘Oh, yes, Ido; why not? Every man is entitled to his hobby, 
you know, and that was mine. Besides which, it was distinctly 
my duty, since the property would have come to you unencum- 
bered if I hadn’t been a far greater fool than you are when I was 
your age. As it is, you have had to suffer for my folly quite as 
much as I have done. But these are matters which we can discuss 
at our leisure. May I ask whether you have seen Miss Leighton 
yet ?’ 

‘I haven’t seen a soul since I reached London, except some 
porters and a cabman and your maid-servant. Of course I drove 
straight here.’ 

Mr. Morgan’s eyes glistened. ‘So you came here first as a 
matter of course, did you?’ said he, laying his hand upon his 
son’s broad shoulder. ‘ Well! well! she is a good girl, and I hope 
she will forgive you ; but you mustn’t keep her waiting a moment 
longer than is necessary. Be off with you to Bayswater, and when 
you are there you might just ask her what she would like a man 
of moderate means to give her for a wedding present.’ 

‘You consent, then ?’ cried the young man joyfully. 

‘Come now, Dick! you don’t expect me to believe that you 
would throw that poor girl over if I withheld my consent, do you ? 
To speak honestly, I did think at one time that you might have 
looked a little higher with advantage; but I’m not sure that I 
haven’t changed my opinion, and when all’s said, it’s your affair, 
not mine. I am only too thankful, God knows, to have you back 
on anyterms! If you proposed to marry a Hottentot, instead of a 
very charming young lady, I should be ready to give her my 
blessing.’ 

So there were great rejoicings in Bayswater that evening ; and 
some three months later a quiet marriage was solemnised between 
Richard Morgan, of Ridge End, Surrey, Esquire, and Florence, 
daughter of Mr. Charles Leighton. The ceremony was perforce a 
quiet one, owing to the recent death of the bridegroom’s father, 
who succumbed to a sudden fit of syncope a few weeks after his 
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son’s return from South Africa. He had accomplished his life’s 
work ; his last days were happy, and he was perhaps fortunate in 
the moment of his exit. Epilogues are so often apt to be tedious 
and disappointing. 

‘Well might they call him Miser Morgan!’ exclaimed Lord 
St. Ronan when he perused the deceased’s will, as reported in the 
newspapers. ‘There doesn’t seem to have been much personalty ; 
but no doubt he cheated the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
making over the greater part of his fortune as well as his real 
property to his son. He must have saved any amount of money 
in all these years—and not one penny bequeathed to charities, I 
see! Ah, well! I got ten pounds out of him once, and I suppose 
that is more than any other man living can say.’ 


W. E. Norris. 
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On Limbo. 


Perocché gente di molto valore 
Conobbi che in quel Limbo eran sospesi. 


I, 


T’ may seem curious to begin with Dante and pass on to the 
Children’s Rabbits’ House ; but I require both to explain what 
it is I mean by Limbo; no such easy matter on trying. For this 
discourse is not about the Pious Pagans whom the poet found in 
honourable confinement at the gate of Hell, nor of their neighbours 
the Unchristened Babies ; but I am glad of Dante’s authority for 
the existence of a place holding such creatures as have just missed 
a necessary rite, or come too soon for thorough salvation. And I am 
glad, moreover, that the poet has insisted on the importance 
—‘ gente di molto valore ’"—of the beings thus enclosed ; because 
it is just with the superior quality of the things in what I mean 
by Limbo that we are peculiarly concerned. 

And now for the other halfof my preliminary illustration of the 
subject, to wit, the Children’s Rabbits’ House. The little gardens 
which the children played at cultivating have long since dis- 
appeared, taken insensibly back into that corner of the formal 
but slackly kept garden which looks towards the steep hill dotted 
with cows and sheep. But in that corner, behind the shapeless Por- 
tugal laurels and the patches of seeding grass, there still remains, 
beneath big trees, what the children used to call The Rabbits’ Villa. 
’Tis merely a wooden toy house, with green moss-eaten roof, 
standing, liké the lake dwellings of prehistoric times, on wooden 
posts, with the tall foxgloves, crimson and white, growing all round 
it. There is something ludicrous in this superannuated toy, this 
Noah’s ark on stilts among the grass and bushes; but when you 
look into the thing, finding the empty plates and cups ‘ for having 
tea with the rabbits, and when you look into it spiritually also, 
it grows oddly pathetic. We walked up and down between the 
high hornbeam hedges, the sunlight lying low on the armies of 
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tall daisies and seeding grasses, and falling in narrow glints among 
the white boles and hanging boughs of the beeches, where the 
wooden benches stand unused in the deep grass, and the old swing 
hangs crazily crooked. Yes, the Rabbits’ Villa and the surround- 
ing overgrown beds are quite pathetic, Is it because they are, 
in a way, the graves of children long dead, as dead—despite the 
grown-up folk who may come and say ‘It was I’—as the rabbits 
avd guinea pigs with whom they once had tea? That is it; and 
that explains my meaning: the Rabbits’ Villa is, to the eye of the 
initiate, one of many little branch establishments of Limbo sur- 
rounding us on all sides. Another poet, more versed in similar 
matters than Dante (one feels sure Dante knew his own mind, 
and always had his own way, even when exiled), Rossetti, in a 
sonnet, has given us the terrible little speech, which would issue 
from the small Limbos of this kind: 


Look in my face: My name is Might-have-been, 


II. 


Of all the things that Limbo might contain, there is one 
about which some persons, very notably Churchyard Gray, have 
led us into error. I do not believe there is much genius to be found 
in Limbo. The world, although it takes a lot of dunning, offers a 
fair price for this article, which it requires as much as water power 
and coal, nay even as much as food and clothes (bread for its soul 
and raiment for its thought); so that what genius there be will 
surely be brought into the market. But even were it wholly 
otherwise, genius, like murder, would out; for genius is one of 
the liveliest forces of nature: not to be quelled or quenched, 
adaptable, protean, expansive, nay explosive; of all things in the 
world the most able to take care of itself, which accounts for so 
much public expenditure to foster and encourage it ; foster the 
sun’s chemistry, the force of gravitation, encourage atomic affinity 
and natural selection, magnificent Mzcenas and judicious minis- 
terial board, they are sure to do you credit ! 

Hence, to my mind, there are no mute inglorious Miltons, or 
none worth taking into account. Our sentimental surmises about 
them grow from the notion that human power is something like 
the wheels or cylinder of a watch, a neat numbered scrap of 
mechanism, stamped at a blow by a creative fiat, or hand-ham- 
mered by evolution, and fitting just exactly into one little plan, 
serving exactly one little purpose, indispensable for that particular 
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machine, and otherwise fit for the dust-heap. Happily for us it is 
certainly not so, The very greatest men have always been the 
most versatile: Lionardo, Goethe, Napoleon; the next greatest 
can still be imagined under different circumstances as turning their 
energy to very different tasks; and I am tempted to think that 
the hobbies by which many of them have laid much store, while 
the world merely laughed at the statesman’s trashy verses or the 
musician’s third-rate pictures, may have been of the nature of 
rudimentary organs, which, given a different environment, might 
have developed, become the creature’s chief raison @’étre, leaving 
that which has actually chanced to be his talent to become 
atrophied, perhaps invisible. 

Be this last as it may—and I commend it to those who believe 
in genius as a form of monomania—it is quite certain that genius 
has nothing in common with machinery. It is the most organic 
and alive of living organisms; the most adaptable therefore, and 
least easily killed ; and for this reason, and despite Gray’s Elegy, 
there is no chance of much of it in Limbo. 

This is no reason for the optimistic extermination of dis- 
tinguished men. It is indeed most difficult to kill genius, but 
there are a hundred ways of killing its possessors ; and with them 
as much of their work as they have left undone. What pictures 
might Giorgione not have painted but for the lady, the rival, or 
the plague, whichever it was that killed him! Mozart could 
assuredly have given us a half-dozen more Don Giovannis if he had 
had fewer lessons, fewer worries, better food ; nay, by his miserable 
death the world has lost, methinks, more even than that—a 
commanding influence which would have kept music, for a score 
of years, earnest and masterly but joyful. Rossini would not have 
run to seed, and Beethoven’s ninth symphony might have been a 
genuine ‘ Hymn to Joy’ if only Mozart, the Apollo of musicians, 
had, for a few years more, flooded men’s souls with radiance. <A 
similar thing is said of Rafael; but his followers were mediocre, 
and he himself lacked personality, so that many a better example 
might be brought. 

These are not useless speculations ; it is as well we realise that, 
although genius be immortal, poor men of genius are not. 

Quite an extraordinarily small amount of draughts and microbes, 
of starvation bodily and spiritual, of pin-pricks of various kinds, 
will do for them ; we can all have a hand in the killing of them; 
the killing also of their peace, kindliness and justice, sending these 
qualities to Limbo, which is full of such. And now, dear reader, 
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I perceive that we have at last got Limbo well in sight; and, in 
another minute, we may begin to discern some of its real 
contents. 


Il. 


The Paladin Astolfo, as Ariosto relates, was sent on a winged 
horse up to the moon ; where, under the ciceroneship of John the 
Evangelist, he saw most of the things which had been lost on 
earth, among others the wits of many persons in bottles, his 
cousin Orlando’s, which he had come on purpose to fetch, and, 
curiously, his own, which he had never missed. The moon does 
well as storehouse for such brilliant, romantic things. The Limbo 
whose contents and branches I would speak of is far less glorious, 
a trifle humdrum; sometimes such as makes one smile, like 
that Villa of the Rabbits in the neglected garden. “Iwas for this 
reason, indeed, that I preferred to clear away at once the question 
of the Mute Inglorious Miltons, and of such solemn public loss as 
comes of the untimely death of illustrious men. Do you remember, 
by the way, reader, a certain hasty sketch by Cazin, which hangs 
in a corner of the Luxembourg? The bedroom of Gambetta after 
his death: the white bed neatly made, empty, with laurel garlands 
replacing him, the tricolour flag, half furled, leaned against the 
chair, and on the table vague heaped-up papers; a thing quite 
modest and heroic, suitable to all similar occasions—Mirabeau 
say, and Stevenson on his far-off island—and with whose image 
we can fitly close our talk of genius wasted by early death. 

I have alluded to happiness as filling up much space in Limbo ; 
and I think that the amount of it lying in that kingdom of Might- 
have-been is probably out of all proportion with that which must 
do duty in this actual life. Browning’s Last Ride together—one 
has to be perpetually referring to poets on this matter, for philo- 
sophers and moralists consider happiness in its cwwsal connection 
or as a fine snare to virtue—Browning’s Last Ride together ex- 
presses, indeed, a view of the subject commending itself to active 
and cheerful persons, which comes to many just after their salad 
days ; to wit, rather a mercy that we don’t often get what we want 
most. The objects of our recent ardent longings reveal themselves, 
most luridly sometimes, as dangers, deadlocks, fetters, hopeless 
labyrinths, from which we have barely escaped. This is the house 
I wanted to buy, the employment I fretted to obtain, the lady I 
pined to marry, the friend with whom I projected to share lodgings. 
With such sudden chill recognitions comes belief in a special 
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providence, some fine Greek-sounding goddess, thwarting one’s 
dearest wishes from tender solicitude that it is as well that we 
shouldn’t get what we want. In such a crisis the nobler of us 
feel like the Riding Lover, and learn ideal philosophy and manly 
acquiescence ; the meaner snigger ungenerously about those youth- 
ful escapes; and know not that they have gained safety at the 
price, very often, of the little good—ideality, faith and dash-—there 
ever was about them: safe smug individuals, whose safety is 
mere loss to the cosmos. But later on, when our characters have 
settled, when repeated changes have taught us which is our un- 
changeable ego, we begin to let go that optimist creed, and to 
suspect (suspicion turning to certainty) that, as all things which 
have happened to us have not been always advantageous, so like- 
wise things longed for in vain need not necessarily have been 
curses. As we grow less attached to theories, and more to our 
neighbours, we recognise every day that loss, refusal of the desired, 
has not by any means always braced or chastened the lives we look 
into; we admit that the Powers That Be showed considerable 
judgment in disregarding the teachings of asceticism, and inspiring 
mankind with innate repugnance to having a bad time. And, to 
return to the question of Limbo, as we watch the best powers, the 
whole usefulness and sweetness starved out of certain lives for 
lack of the love, the liberty or the special activities they prayed 
for; as regards the question of Limbo, I repeat, we grow (or try 
to grow) a little more cautious about sending so much more 
happiness—ours and other folk’s—to the place of Might-have-been. 

Some of it certainly does seem beyond our control, a fatal 
matter of constitution. I am not speaking of the results of vice 
or stupidity ; this talk of Limbo is exclusively addressed to the very 
nicest people. 

A deal of the world’s sound happiness is lost through Shyness. 
We have all of us seen instances. They often occur between 
members of the same family, the very similarity of nature, which 
might make mothers and daughters, brothers and sisters, into 
closest companions, morally doubling the dose of that terrible 
reserve, timidity, horror of human contact, paralysis of speech, 
which keeps the most loving hearts asunder. It is useless to 
console ourselves by saying that each has its own love, since 
neither has the love of the other. And thus they walk, sometimes 
side by side, never looking in one another’s eyes, never saying the 
word, till death steps in, death sometimes unable to loosen the 
tongue of the mourner, Such things are common among our 
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reserved northern races, making us so much less happy and less 
helpful in everyday life than our Latin and Teuton neighbours ; 
and, I imagine, are commonest among persons of the same 
blood. But the same will happen between lovers, or those who 
should have been such ; doubt of one’s own feeling, fear of the other’s 
charity, apprehension of its all being a mistake, has silently pre- 
vented many a marriage. The two, then, could not have been 
much in love? Not in love, since neither ever allowed that to 
happen, more’s the pity; but loving one another with the whole 
affinity of their natures, and after all, being in love is but the 
crisis, or the beginning of that, if it’s worth anything. 

Thus shyness sends much happiness to Limbo. But actual 
shyness is not the worst. Some persons, sometimes of the very 
finest. kind, endowed for loving kindness, passion, highest devo- 
tion, nay requiring it as much as air or warmth, have received, 
from some baleful fairy, a sterilising gift of fear. Fear of what ? 
they could not tell; something which makes all community of 
soul a terror, and every friend a threat. Something terrible, in 
whose presence we must bow our heads and pray impunity there- 
from for ourselves and ours. 

But the bulk of happiness stacked up in Limbo appears, on 
careful looking, to be an agglomeration of other lost things; 
justice, charm, appreciation, and faith in one another, all recklessly 
packed off as so much lumber, sometimes to make room for fine 
new qualities instead! Justice, I am inclined to think, is usually 
sent to Limbo through the agency of others; A work in many 
folios might be written by condensing what famous men have had 
said against them in their days of struggle, and what they have 
answered about others in their days of prosperity. 

The loss of charm is due to many more circumstances ; the 
stress of life indeed seems calculated to send it toLimbo. Certain 
it is that few women, and fewer men, of forty, preserve a particle 
of it. Iam not speaking of youth or beauty, though it does seem 
a pity that mature human beings should mostly be too fat or too 
tbin, and lacking either sympathy or intellectual keenness. Charm 
must comprise all that, but much besides. It is the undefinable 
quality of nearly every child, and of all nice lads and girls; the 
quality which (though it can reach perfection in exceptional old 
people) usually vanishes, no one knows when exactly, into the 
Limbo marked by the Rabbits’ Villa, with its plates and tea cups, 
mouldering on its wooden posts in the unweeded garden. 

More useful qualities replace all these: hardness, readiness to 
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snatch opportunity, mistrust of all ideals, inflexible self-righteous- 
ness ; useful, nay necessary ; but, let us admit it, in a life which, 
judged by the amount of dignity and sweetness it contains, is 
perhaps scarce necessary itself, and certainly not useful. The 
case might be summed up, for our guidance, by saying that the 
loss of many of our finer qualities is due to the complacent, and 
sometimes dutiful, cultivation of our worse ones ! 

For, even in the list of virtues, there are finer and less fine, 
nay virtues one might almost call atrocious, and virtues with a 
taint of ignominy. I have said that we lose some of our finer 
qualities this way; what’s worse, is that we often fail to appreciate 
the finest qualities of others. 

And here, coming to the vague rubric appreciation of others, 
I have come also to the incident or story—I scarce know how to 
call it— which first turned my thoughts on Limbo, and suggested 
these pages upon Might-have-been. 


IV. 


Once upon a time, Goethe was reigning and Napoleon; there 
reigned also in Germany a certain young princess, wife to a tiny 
despot. The despot drilled grenadiers for sale, hunted big game, 
supped with light nymphs, observed infinite rules of etiquette, 
and neglected his wife, save when he varied his pleasures by 
worrying her. The princess, who possessed what in those days 
was called ‘a beautiful soul,’ spent her leisure time being ill, 
reading metaphysics, and writing many letters. I have had some of 
her letters in my hands—square sheets of delicate watered paper, 
brittle and brown like rose leaves in a book—and through these 
letters it is that I have come to know her—her and one of her corre- 
spondents, who is the other character in my story. This was a 
lady who signed herself ‘Bettina’ (not Goethe’s, naturally), 
although she had another name, which happened to be French, 
for her father had been one of the King of Prussia’s Huguenot 
officers. She also had a ‘ beautiful soul ;’ people knew that, for she 
wrote verses in the Muses’ Year Book on Freedom, also humani- 
tarian dramas, and was called ‘our German Corinne’ by various 
immortals now forgotten. She herself knew she had a beautiful 
soul, and being young and ardent, and steeped in fashionable ideal- 
ism, she thought a very great deal about the beauty of her soul, 
and the dangers of its growing less beautiful. A terrible danger 
arose, and invaded her in the shape of the princess. After various 
advances to which Bettina, who abhorred courts and despised 
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tyrants, naturally turned a deaf ear, the princess showed that 
contempt of ceremony which goes sometimes with despotism, by 
calling on Bettina in person. She had been boring herself to 
death, she frankly explained, and wanted to see a lot of our German 
Corinne. She was, you see, a princess, accustomed to have her 
way except in serious matters (that her husband saw to); she had 
no conception of the value of other folk’s time, she was perfectly 
simple and kindly, and had the freedom of high breeding. 
Bettina recognised at once some of the worst characteristics of 
a despot ; and felt like Mme. Roland when she made rude mag- 
nanimous speeches to the Queen. It was impossible to prevent 
the princess from calling, because the princess did not see how 
little she fitted into a philosophic milieu ; it became impossible also 
not to wait upon her occasionally in return, because the princess 
wrote plaintive little letters whenever she was ill. One point, 
indeed, remained inviolable: Bettina, mindful of Voltaire’s shame 
and Rousseau’s sorrows, never broke bread within the despot’s 
palace. But the princess thought, or pretended to think, that 
her food and meal times did not agree with her new friend ; and 
the lesson to tyrants missed fire. That was the desperate thing. 
There was no making the princess understand that she was 
objected to because she was a princess, and no denying that 
though a princess she was very, very nice. 

Nor was her being a princess a’ mere empty form: she had 
been brought up like that royal lady who, hearing there was a 
scarcity of bread, had asked why the people did not eat brioche. 
And Bettina, knowing the hard heart of despots, scorned even to 
explain that people who have no bread have no brioche either. 
Was it Rousseau who said : ‘ Monseigneur, you who have the mis- 
fortune of being born great’? That was the style to use, nor 
waste explicitness with princes. Hence a fine growth of scornful 
innuendo and cross-purpose answer, till the situation became 
extremely confused. The letters I have read, extending over 
eighteen months, are devoted to making it more inextricable in 
the attempts to clear it. For the more Bettina, feeling her 
liberty (people thought a vast lot about liberty in those days) 
jeopardised, the more Bettina unravelled, nay, rudely cut the web 
of misunderstanding, the closer did the princess, an inverse 
Penelope, weave it afresh overnight, or was it the princess who 
did the unravelling and Bettina the weaving? Heaven knows, so 
great was the confusion. Certain it is that both did their best. 
Bettina, for instance, alluded in the plainest manner to Dionysius 
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and Dion—I think those were the names—and other accomplished 
and intrusive tyrants who had tried to inveigle ancient patriots 
and philosophers. But, at those names, the princess merely 
thought that Bettina had but an ear to gossip, and unfolded all 
the iniquities of her small court, that Bettina might know that 
she really wasn’t a bit responsible and did not like it at all. 
Moreover, she seized the opportunity of showing how solitary she 
was in her surroundings. 

But Bettina did not take it in that way. Bettina, who knew 
the villanies of courts only en masse, and chiefly thanks to 
Plutarch and Alfieri’s regicide dramas, was genuinely upset by the 
princess’s explanatory revelations. She felt indignant at this 
taking for granted of wickedness ; and, what was more serious, she 
grew secretly alarmed lest the rigour and clearness of her own 
judgments should be impaired by the dangerous knowledge which 
was being forced upon her. Although a notable philosopher and 
philanthropist, she knew but little of the world, and believed 
exclusively in abstract principles of justice and virtue: fancy if 
they ever made room for the princess’s feeble corrupt way of 
examining and judging individual cases, her shocking tendency to 
be sorry instead of being indignant! 

And thus, with incalculable expenditure of argument, illustra- 
tion and paper, did these two friends entangle themselves in 
misunderstanding: a little comedy of errors such as can go on 
only in very subtle brains and young and honest hearts. But it 
is only on the stage that comedies of this kind end to the better 
satisfaction of everyone concerned. 

A suspicion had entered Bettina’s mind that she was perhaps 
yielding a little to corruption. She certainly had got to enjoy the 
princess’s subtlety of wit, her charm of manner, even her graceful 
dresses and great lady’s whims ; she was beginning to be fond of 
the despot’s wife, to forget that she hated despots. Could it be 
that her Roman virtue was susceptible of vanity? Had the 
advances and insistence of the princess turned her head? The 
suspicion arose but was dismissed: for did she not continually 
administer to the princess such exhortation and criticism, regard- 
less of her feelings; nay, with such good result (the thought was 
not without a stern, antique sweetness) that her friend had 
actually learned to receive without much murmuring (at best only 
a little frivolous banter to save the situation) a fine broadside of 
home truths such as Rousseau himself might have let loose on his 
patrons ? 
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So, on the whole, things were looking more satisfactory, and 
the German Corinne allowed herself to unbend towards the partially 
penitent great lady; there is a budget of letters and notes (in 
those days friends always summed up in writing the impressions 
of each interview) which testifies to really pleasant relations. The 
famous De Staél, moreover, had just published her book on Ger- 
many, and, for a fortnight, neither of the two friends could think 
or talk of anything else, and agreement and discussion grew per- 
fectly ecstatic. The letters of the princess are bubbling with 
critical rapture. It culminates in one small scrawl (what people 
called a billet) written in the middle of the night, after an after- 
noon of feast of reason and flow of soul. 

‘My maid, and Baroness S , and the doctor,’ so wrote the 
princess, ‘all sprang to their feet, thinking I had a fresh attack, so 
violently did I ring just now for pens and paper. I have tried in 
vain to sleep, but find I cannot, without telling you at once how 
great has been my happiness and pride. This day (within two of 
my thirtieth birthday) shall ever be marked in memory albo lapillo, 
for it has brought at last the reward of all my patience and guile! 
I have won the wager I had made with myself: I have triumphed 
over the Roman haughtiness of the severe Bettina.’ The rest was 
only nonsense about a bag of sweets which she was sending as a 
token of everlasting friendship at four in the morning, one of her 
many childish whims. Alas, alas, that the sweets were ever sent, 
or billet ever written, that the well-born page did not devour the 
one and lose the other on the road! Alas, above all things, that 
the poor princess should not have been unwell and thus prevented 
from calling next day on Bettina! What passed between these 
ladies no one will ever know; but subsequent letters make it easy 
to guess. 

Bettina’s worst suspicions were fulfilled; the princess had 
made a wager to tame her; the princess had turned her into a 
great lady’s plaything! A plaything! Yes; there was no use in 
blinking the truth or mincing words; a plaything. But—but— 
a friend—that, princess, never! She had ever despised and 
pitied the despot. Those were days when people were eloquent ; 
they knew pages and pages of sublime printed rhapsody by heart, 
and improvised the same with much facility. Bettina, doubtless, 
was up to the occasion. 

Such eloquence, even ninety years ago, exhausts and speedily 
provokes reaction. The very day after the princess’s visit, the 
reaction had set in. Without allowing that she could have said 
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unjust or cruel things, Bettina feared she might have been hasty ; 
perhaps some quiver of the princess’s face, or little hoarseness in 
her childish voice, may have begun to haunt her. Anyhow she 
wrote and re-wrote several times (fearing ungraciousness and 
apologetic tone equally) a little letter to the palace. No answer 
came. It is impossible to know what Bettina may have surmised. 
She had not time to surmise very long; for the next day came 
a note from the lady-in-waiting, saying that the princess, after 
a Court ball, had had a seizure of her old malady; and the day 
after that there was lamentable tolling, flags wrapped with crape, 
and the Court Herald with black tabor announced the death of her 
Serene Highness. There was a gala funeral of course, to which 
the principality and sundry neighbouring states all flocked. 
Bettina did not go. But she had been to the palace, forget- 
ting it was a despot’s house, to greet her friend once more, The 
princess, we are told by contemporary memoirs, was still young, 
and, though small and feeble in health, had been a beautiful lady. 
The despot, although he took another wife next year, was over- 
whelmed with grief, and cried quite childishly in Bettina’s 
presence. And Bettina, forgetting all about his being a tyrant, 
felt almost affectionate, and absurdly grateful towards him. 

Such, read between the lines of those old letters, appears to 
have been the story of those ladies’ friendship, so long, so long 
ago. It may not have happened exactly as I have told, but such, 
I feel sure, are the essentials. It is certain, at any rate, that the 
poor little princess, who had been denied health and happiness, was 
denied also this small comfort of friendship ; and it is likely that 
the other lady, whatever other friendships she may have had, never 
ceased missing this one. For one individual cannot ever replace 
another, nor an affection which is secured an affection which is lost ; 
and that is one reason why it is a pity that individuals, their 
special quality, above all, their affections, should crowd so plenti- 
fully into Limbo. Many other friendships there have doubtless 
been, with strength and sweetness in their stillborn face, hurried 
off, if not by death, then by less gentle hands, into a place similar 
to that which holds the souls of the unchristened babes ; sometimes, 
like them, let us hope, removed to a sphere where such things 
grow finer and more fruitful, the sphere of the love of those we 
have not loved enough in life. 

But that at best is but the life of ghosts; so let us never for- 
get, dear friends, how close all round lies Limbo, the Kingdom of 
Might-have-heen. 

VERNON LEE. 
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Flotsam. 


By Henry SeETON MERRIMAN. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHEN THE WINE IS IN. 


“\N the occasion of his twenty-first birthday Harry gave a dinner 
to his friends, and it may be surmised that he found himself 
possessed of a larger number of these than he had anticipated. 
Not only were those simple sons of Mars, his fellow-officers, eager 
to rejoice with him in that he had found the many pieces of 
money that had been lost to sight, but from the highways and 
hedgerows friends, old and young, came trooping. 

From over seas there even came a word of kindly congratula- 
tion. One signing himself Harry’s old friend, Phillip Lamond, 
wrote from Calcutta with many good wishes. 

The dinner took place at a West-end tavern, then much in 
vogue. This establishment still exists, but has descended the 
social scale in a day when outward decoration is held to contribute 
to a greater beatitude than good wine and victuals. 

Some of Harry’s military friends kindly constituted themselves 
a tasting committee, and emerged from the hospitable doors of the 
tavern at three in the morning of Harry’s twenty-first birthday, 
informing all and sundry in husky voice that some individual, 
presumably the hero of the day, was a jolly good fellow. 

These friends, now washed and sobered, were grouped round 
Harry, who received his guests in a sort of drawing-room. 
Indeed, their presence was somewhat necessary in view of the 
number of perfect strangers whom Harry was called upon to 
welcome. 

‘This,’ whispered Montague of the regiment, as a red-faced 


1 Copyright in the United States, 1896, by Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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gentleman swaggered in, ‘is Major Meule of the Life Guards— 
best judge of a horse in London.’ 

And Major Meule looked it. 

‘Here comes Tom Calley, who ran away from his American 
wife—a tip-top chap,’ added the gifted Montague. 

And Harry shook Mr. Thomas Calley’s limp hand. 

They all seemed to know Montague, with whom they 
exchanged a knowing nod. Montague had, by the way, been 
chairman of the tasting committee. He was now inclined to 
assume the mastership of the ceremonies, and kindly jogged 
Harry’s elbow whenever that easy-going youth showed a tendency 
to neglect his duty as host. 

They took their seats at table, Montague on Harry’s left, and 
on either side of the long board a row of rubicund faces mostly 
unknown to the young host. The dinner was a good one; the 
wines eminently satisfactory. The light of many flickering 
candles showed the rubicund faces to be verging on cardinal, when 
the table-cloth was at length removed and the business of the 
evening began. 

Major Meule rose to his feet by arrangement with Montague, 
He was the great-nephew of a dissolute baronet, which established 
a certain precedence at this table. 

‘Gen’lemen,’ said the Major, jerking his neck back in his 
stock and standing in the benign attitude usually assumed by a 
sworn broker about to sell a horse, ‘ gen’lemen, charge your 
glasses. iot a toast to give you. Toast am sure you'll all drink 
heartily.’ 

He paused, and looked round on faces that certainly encouraged 
such a hope. 

‘Our host, gen’lemen! It is not the straight thing— 
gen’lemen—for one gen’leman ‘ 

‘Hear, hear,’ interrupted the voice of one who owed the 
Major money. 

‘To praise another gen’leman before his face. All I can say 
is that our host has proved himself a thorough—eh—er—gen'le- 
man to-night. He is an acquisition—British Army. Such men as 
Harry Wylam—make England—wha’ she is. I give you—Harry 
Wylam—our host,’ 

They took their host in bumpers, standing to do so. Some of 
them stood a trifle unsteadily. Then, on a sign from Montague, 
Harry rose to his feet—flushed, handsome, excited. He stood 
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nearly six feet high, a fine upright young Englishman, with a 
clear skin and honest eyes, tossing fair hair, and a weak mouth. 

‘Iam glad to see you, gentlemen, and I hope that this will 
not be the last dinner by many that we shall take together. I am 
proud to be an English soldier, and an officer in this regiment. I 
am proud to meet many of you who do not belong to “ ours,” and 
I thank you for so kindly drinking my health. In reply, 
gentlemen, I give you the lady we all serve—The Queen.’ 

Amid shouts the toast was duly drunk, Then some one called 
for a song, and Harry rose to his feet again. He possessed a fine 
young voice, and being devoid of affectation sang a good song of 
a good old type, now superseded by the ‘ double entente’ of the 
music hall—the subtle humour of the variety stage. The words 
of Harry’s song only meant what they said, and the air was more 
important than the libretto. When he sat down another arose and 
lifted up his voice in praise of Bacchus, to whom, indeed, more 
than one man present had already poured copious libations, 

The evening went merrily enough, and in a jolly voice Harry 
told the waiters to bring more wine, and be d d to them for 
bad waiters, One gentleman volunteered to perform a sailor’s 
hornpipe on the sideboard, but slipped on a cork which rolled 
under his foot, and falling heavily, bumped his head against the 
mahogany, and retired into private life in a corner, Another 
insisted on reciting Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ to which the assembled guests 
at first objected, but after useless opposition allowed him to goon, 
and took no notice of him. Several young warriors slipped quietly 
under the table as if in search of something, and were lost to 
sight. Major Meule went quietly to sleep, with his red face 
appearing above his black leather stock, like a full-blown peony 
drooping in the sun. 

It was not an edifying scene, and need hardly be dwelt upon 
longer. Every man at the table was a more hardened toper than 
Harry, who had been in the wildest spirits all the evening— 
leading song and laughter. His position of host had, perhaps, 
saved him a little, and indeed it was to no man’s advantage that 
he should take too much. Most of the guests—friends of 
Montague—lacked such opportunities as this, and made the most 
of the good wine. There are many men ready enough to get 
intoxicated if it can be compassed at the expense of another, 
but stint vice to please avarice if they pay for their own liquor. 

The bottles followed each other round the table with a mar- 
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vellous regularity and speed, while it is to be feared more than 
one guest forgot his manners in his anxiety to get his fill of good 
wine. Harry was too young to care for the liquor for its own 
sake, and in his boisterous way proposed that they should leave 
the table and go out of doors. Mischief of any sort would suit 
him, he averred, and plenty of proposals met his suggestion. 

‘Or shall we go and sing a serenade in St. Helen’s Place?’ 
cried Montague in a thick voice, glancing at Harry with a devil- 
may-care leer. 

‘Where the hell is that?’ asked some young blade whose 
father having made a fortune in tallow had taught his sons a fine 
ignorance of London beyond the Bank. 

‘Ask Wylam,’ answered Montague, who was flushed and 
incoherent. 

‘St. Helen’s Place is in the City,’ replied Harry shortly. And 
some sly dog gave out a meaning : 

‘Ah—h!’ 

‘All right, Harry,’ said Montague, with a low-bred wink. 
*Mum’s the word. I'll not peach.’ ; 

He pursed up his coarse lips and looked mysterious. 

‘Tl only tell ’em that when we go to St. Helen’s Place we 
get ourselves up uncommon smart. I'll only tell em that one day 
on parade we dropped a dainty lace handkerchief out of our sleeve.’ 

Harry scowled over his wineglass, But Montague did not 
notice the indication of a temper never owning to a perfect control. 

‘And if the City fair be kind, why go to the West-end?’ 
continued Montague, whose cups conduced to coarseness, 

‘Drop that, Montague,’ said Harry in a warning voice. But 
as ill-fortune would have it, the joke had just penetrated the 
muddled brain of a boy fresh from his mother’s apron-strings, 
and therefore anxious to display a deep and depraved knowledge 
of the world. 

‘I give you a toast, gentlemen. St. Helen!’ he cried with a 
maddening langh. 

‘I give you a better, and yet the same,’ shouted Montague. 
‘ Miriam—Saint Miriam of St. Helen’s Place! And no saint, I'll 
be bound, despite her demure airs—as smart a little maid 
as F 





He finished with a splutter, for Harry’s claret, glass and all, 
had struck him full in the face; and Harry, sobered, white-lipped, 
with blazing blue eyes—and none can blaze so fierce—was standing 
over him, 
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‘if that’s not enough for you, take that!’ said Harry in a 
concentrated whisper. 

And he boxed Montague so heavily on the side of the head 
that he rolled over sideways, carrying his chair with him. 

Montague stood up, his lips twitching, the claret dripping 
from his moustache and whiskers, his face livid, with a red patch 
where Harry had struck him. 

‘All right, Mr. Wylam,’ he said, ‘T’ll kill you for that.’ 

Every man in the room was on his feet. The Major came 
bustling forward. 

‘ Gentlemen—gentlemen—if you please,’ he cried in his 
raucous voice, and the younger men stood aside as in the presence 
of one who had moved in drunken brawls all his life—a proud 
distinction. 

But another man had already taken Harry by the arm—a tall 
grey-haired man, a major in his own regiment. 

‘Come away, Wylam, he said. ‘Montague is drunk.’ 

‘Never soberer in my life,’ returned Montague, wiping his 
face and clothes with a dinner-napkin. 

‘Then you are ad 





d cad,’ said the grave grey-haired man. 
‘There would have been some excuse for you if you hadn’t been 
sober,’ 

‘I am not afraid of him,’ said Harry, yielding to the pressure 
of his new friend’s hand and going towards the door. 

‘No, he is afraid of you,’ replied the other. 

In the passage the landlord came forward, perturbed, in a 
frock-coat. 


‘I hope there will be no scandal, gentlemen,’ he said, with 
uplifted hands. 

‘Get out,’ said Harry, passing out into the quiet street. 

It was a July morning, and even the streets of the great city 
looked cleaner and healthier for the passage of the short night. 
The air was cool, for the sun was not yet up and had only begun 
to tinge the eastern sky. Over the sordid streets hovered that 
pearly calm which dawn casts even upon the city. 

Harry’s eyes were painful after his long vigil, his lips were 
parched, he tasted the bitterness of that life which young men 
crave to see, 

‘I suppose,’ he said, huskily, to the man stalking gravely at 
his side with a solemn clank of spurs, ‘that I shall fight him.’ 

‘Yes. You were both too d——d sober.’ 
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Harry gave a short laugh, and pressed his aching head with his 
two hands as he walked. 

‘I wasn’t,’ he said. 

In a doorway a shadowy form sat up—a night-bird, in his rags, 
with a homeless face. He sat up and watched the two officers 
clank past in their red coats, with their swords swinging. 

‘Poor devil!’ said Harry. 

He paused, fumbled in his pocket, went back and threw the 
man a half-crown. 

The Major watched him, with a smile, and suddenly in the grey 
light Harry blushed like a boy. There is nothing so difficult as 
charity. 

‘Poor devil looked hungry,’ he said. 

And the shadow in the doorway shrank back, watching the two 
men in their bright uniforms, with their worn and weary eyes. 

A carriage rattled past, and Harry caught a glimpse of two 
women in ball-dresses. One—the elder woman—sat bolt upright 
with wide-open eyes staring in front of her. Her face was hard 
and wise. Her companion—a young girl—was leaning her face 
against the arm-rest, her lips apart, her pale forehead drawn 
with weariness, her eyes closed. 

The Major saw it too, and made no comment. 

The world seemed very hollow. There appeared to be more 
fighting in life and against greater odds than Harry had hitherto 
imagined. 

‘I could have done nothing else than stop his talk with my 
wine, could I?’ he said, half shamedly. 

‘Nothing,’ replied the Major. ‘The mistake dated farther 
back than that. You should never have made a friend of Mon- 
tague.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Harry, with his reckless laugh, ‘I have made an 
enemy of him now, and if he wants to fight I shall not say him 
nay—d d if I do.’ 

Harry swaggered a bit, and held up his aching head in the 
morning breezé. 

‘I'll be ready for him when and where he likes,’ he said. 

The Major made no answer, but walked on gravely, with his 
great sword clanking on the pavement. The streets were quite 
deserted. They were passing throngb a quiet region between the 
Strand and that which is now the Embankment. 

‘ There are no cabs about at this hour,’ said the Major, ‘but I 
dare say the walk will cool our heads. We must be on parade at 
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six, and it is past three already. Shall I see you through this 
business if Montague challenges ?’ 

‘It would be a great kindness,’ answered Harry, touched by 
this middle-aged man’s spontaneous goodness. ‘I do not know 
anything about such matters—but I’m not afraid of him.’ 

‘It is not Montague you will have to fear,’ said the Major 
gravely, ‘now, or in the future,’ 

‘Who is it ?’ 

‘ Yourself,’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE COTE DU NORD. 


It was always a fine sight to see Mr. Gresham enter his orderly 
office in Eastcheap. The bowing clerks—the grave ledgers ranged 
tier over tier—the solemn hush—the scrupulous neatness—the 
inexorable sanctity of business. 

‘A gentleman is waiting to see you, sir,’ one of the clerks told 
him, as he paused in his stately old-fashioned way to wish them a 
good morning. 

A gentleman at this hour?’ remarked Mr. Gresham, laying 
aside his stick and hat, scenting no doubt some trouble outside 
the daily difficulties of commerce. 

He went into his private room, and there found awaiting him 
a grey-haired man of upright carriage and stern demeanour. 

‘Mr. Gresham ?’ inquired the stranger. 

‘ The same, sir.’ 

‘My name is Poole—Major Poole, entirely at your service. I 
am of your nephew's regiment. A scapegrace, I regret to tell you, 
sir. His own most inveterate enemy.’ 

‘You tell me nothing new, sir. What has my nephew been 
about now ?’ 

Mr. Gresham courteously drew forward achair. He had fought 
his battles in the world, and had met reverses like the rest of us, 
It was not likely that he should forget the courtesy due from 
one gentleman to another, even in a moment of trouble. 

‘Harry Wylam’s quick temper has led him into serious trouble, 
but nothing more than we soldiers have to face, Mr, Gresham. 
We have only our lives to play with in the army.’ 
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‘How, sir? Is Harry’s life in danger?’ inquired Mr, Gresham, 
unsteadily. 

‘ Not at the moment—and we may yet hope that it will only be 
so from the Queen’s enemies, as befits the colour of his jacket. But 
he is now in expectation of a challenge from the best shot in our 
regiment, whom he grossly insulted last night.’ 

The Major drew in his feet and tapped his heel with a smart 
cane. 

* How did it occur—-nothing dishonourable, I hope?’ said Mr. 
Gresham, fingering his quill-pen uneasily. 

‘ Nothing dishonourable, my good sir, I can answer for that,’ 
replied the Major. ‘The lad is a gentleman, whatever be his 
faults.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Gresham, quietly. 

‘If you are at liberty, went on the Major, glancing at the 
letters on the broad mahogany desk, ‘ to come with me now, it may 
serve a good end that you and I call on the boy at his quarters in 
the Tower.’ 

Mr. Gresham rose at once. 

‘ For what purpose ?’ he inquired, pausing. 

‘We may be able to induce him to offer to Mr. Montague such 
an apology as will settle the quarrel amicably, replied the Major. 

‘I would not have the boy do anything unbefitting his position 
and his calling, said Mr. Gresham, with a fine spirit. 

‘You need have no iear of that, sir, replied the Major, as 
they left the room together. 

Mr. Gresham’s carriage had not been sent away, and in that 
roomy vehicle the two gentlemen drove down Eastcheap, nar- 
rower then than it is to-day, towards the Tower. It was a fine 
sunny morning, and the Major, grim and hardy, had no appear- 
ance of having seen it dawn six hours earlier. 

They found Harry, now sobered and grave, in his little room 
overlooking the leafy quiet of the moat. Through the open 
windows cume_the sound of the sharp commands, the tramp of 
the unwilling feet, of punishment-drill in the square. 

Harry rose and bowed to the two gentlemen, pushing aside 
some writing materials with which he had been engaged. A 
letter bearing the words ‘Dear Miriam,’ and nothing more, lay 
confessed on the blotting-pad throughout the interview. The 
boy offered his hand, but Mr. Gresham with fingers stoutly 
clasped around the knob of his cane did not appear to see the 
gesture, 
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‘I suppose,’ said Harry, addressing his uncle with an engaging 
smile, ‘from the fact of your coming with Major Poole, that you 
have heard from him of my quarrel with a—a—scoundrel.’ 

‘I suppose, sir,’ replied Mr. Gresham, with a severity which 
entirely failed to impress, ‘that you were drunk last night.’ 

‘Not drunk, Guardian,’ said Harry, with a laugh. ‘Not 
drunk—that is a nasty word—say jolly.’ 

Harry laughed, his gay infectious laugh, and Major Poole’s 
lantern jaw relaxed its rigidity. He was, before all, a soldier, 
this grave pessimist, and the boy who could laugh with his first 
duel hanging over him would surely find the soft spot in any 
soldier’s heart. 

‘I presume,’ said Mr. Gresham, ‘that you will apologise to 
the gentleman whom you insulted last night.’ 

‘ Devil a bit,’ answered Harry cheerfully. ‘I'll fight him.’ 

‘Then you will never cross my door again,’ said Mr. Gresham. 

Harry’s face dropped. There are some natures so sunny that 
common sense comes to them asa cold shadow. Your optimist 
thinks well of all men and best of himself. It never occurred to 
Harry to question his own wisdom during the proceedings of the 
last twelve hours. He neither posed as a martyr nor set up for 
ahero. The blindest man on earth is not he who imagines him- 
self to be what he is not, but that man who is content that he 
could never be different from what he is. 

‘Why not?’ asked Harry blankly. 

‘Because I do not intend that my quiet home shall be the 
resort of drunkards and brawlers,’ replied Mr. Gresham, looking 
at him steadily. 

‘ Drunkards and brawlers!’ echoed the soldier, who had fondly 
imagined himself to be inaugurating a career of military glory. 

‘Yes, such doings as these are not for quiet people like 
myself,’ replied Mr. Greshaw inexorably, and at the back of it all 
was Miriam. His daughter and his daughter’s welfare had at 
last given the good merchant that strength of purpose which 
had hitherto been lacking in his treatment of Harry Wylam. 

‘But I want to marry Miriais.’ 

Mr. Gresham turned away aud looked out of the window on 
to the quiet prospect of tree and gravel and grey wall. 

‘And Miriam loves me,’ added Harry confidently. 

‘I hope to God she does not,’ said Mr, Gresham, and in 
saying it he gave Harry Wylam a wound which never healed. 
We give these little stabs in daily talk, in any passing contro- 
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versy, and we never know which one of them may bite in and 
rankle through a lifetime. 

‘Why do you hope that ?’ asked Harry in a low voice. 

‘Because it is not such men as you who make women happy,’ 
replied Mr. Gresham. ‘If you are prepared to apologise to the 
gentleman whom you insulted, I shall be glad to bear such a 
message to him in company with your kind friend Major Poole. 
If not ’—he drew out his great gold watch and consulted it with- 
out being any the wiser, for that Business which we spell with a 
capital letter must at last go to the wall before the business of 
life. ‘If not—I must be getting back to my office.’ 

Harry paused, looking from one grave face to the other. 

‘There is no question of an apology,’ he said. ‘The nature of 
the quarrel could hardly allow of it.’ 

He glanced at the letter which had been begun half a dooms 
times, and as yet consisted of only two words. 

‘I do not wish to know the nature of the quarrel,’ said Mr. 
Gresham, in a voice which perhaps surprised himself as much as 
it did Harry. ‘I wish to know nothing of the affair.’ 

Harry turned to Major Poole with the obstinate look of a 
weak man. 

‘My uncle,’ he said, ‘does not understand these affairs.’ 

The Major looked grimly out of the window. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said, finding an answer unavoidable. ‘ Mr. 
Gresham no doubt understands the keeping of his own honour 
as well as you or I, or any other gentleman.’ 

Mr. Gresham turned round with a slow smile. He bowed 
gravely and courteously to the Major. 

‘Young people,’ he said, ‘are apt to forget that their elders 
were also young once. In my youthful days we had many 
foolish notions respecting a gentleman’s honour which are to-day 
fortunately out of date. It was difficult at the end of the century 
to steer a clear course through the shoals of a young man’s life 
without becoming involved in some disagreeable affair. My 
nephew has yet to learn that I also have met my man—and I 
killed him.’ 

The Major nodded curtly, and looked at Harry. 

‘I regret,’ went on the City merchant, in his formal old- 
fashioned way, which we have to-day exchanged for a carelessness 
of thought and speech wholly deplorable, ‘I regret, sir, to inflict 
upon you these details of a family difference. But, at the same 
time, I cannot congratulate myself too heartily upon enjoying the 
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advantages of your experience and knowledge in a matter on 
which my opinion may be antiquated and worthless, Have you 
ever fought a duel, Major?’ 

‘ Never,’ was the grim reply. 

‘I wonder why,’ burst in Harry with irrepressible boyishness 
and curiosity. 

‘They were mostly afraid of me—perhaps,’ replied the Major 
with his grim smile. 

And indeed he hardly looked inviting. 

‘May I ask,’ said the City magnate, turning to the Major, 
‘your opinion of this affair? You know more of the quarrel than 
Ido. It is probably the outcome of some boyish conceit. I beg 
of you, sir, to tell me outright whether in your view this boy can 
apologise P 

‘No, d n it, Guardian,’ interrupted Harry—und Mr, 
Gresham waved him aside. 

‘The two gentlemen,’ answered the Major, ‘had had too much 
wine—that is all I know. I consider that Wylam is called upon 
to apologise.’ 

‘Tl be d——d if I do,’ said Harry, and in the same breath 
he called out ‘Come in,’ to the firm military knock of his orderly 
at the door. 

The man brought in two letters—the one for Harry and the 
other for Major Poole. Harry broke the seal, and merely glancing 
at the note threw it down on the table. The Major read his 
communication more carefully. 

‘Calais sands,’ he said, folding the paper and looking at Mr. 
Gresham, ‘ to-morrow evening, if the wind be fair.’ 

There was a little pause. Mr. Gresham took up his hat—his 
stick he had never laid aside. 

‘You have made your choice,’ he said to Harry. 

‘Yes,’ 

And the City merchant walked out of the room. 

The next morning Harry and the Major went by train to 
Dover, and crossed thence by the ordinary steamer to Calais, 
while Montague made for the same port in the yacht of a friend. 
The wind was fair, and the bells of Calais church were ringing for 
vespers when the four Englishmen set out on foot towards the 
dunes that lie between Calais and Boulogne. The keen-eyed 
hotel proprietor had soon detected the fact that these were not 
ordinary travellers on their way to Paris, but four gentlemen of 
the English army engaged in one of those affairs of honour, now 
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daily growing scarcer, which formed no mean source of income 
to such innkeepers of the Céte du Nord as could hold their 
tongues. 

If the gentlemen wished for a quiet walk after dinner, he 
could recommend the little path towards Grisnez, which diverged 
from the Boulogne road across the harbour. Should their lord- 
ships be fatigued, would it not be as well to send a carriage round 
by the road to await their commands at the Chapel of our Lady 
of Calvary, between the road and the dunes, one mile away from 
Calais? These and other suggestions were made with that 
engaging frankness—that inimitable innocence which belongs 
to France above all nations, and to her innkeepers above all her 
sons. The suggestions were accepted with a gruff British shame- 
facedness which did some credit to the honest soldiers engaged in 
a dishonest affair. 

In a little sandy hollow between two wind-swept dunes, with 
the cool breeze of the Channel playing through their hair, the 
two young fellows stood facing each other at length, and awaited 
the word. 

‘Now!’ cried Montague’s second, and before the word Mon- 
tague’s pistol had flashed. There was no doubt of it, and the 
Major’s anger so far took possession of him that he cried out, 
‘Steady, Harry !’ 

‘I’m steady enough,’ said Harry, white with rage, and Mon- 
tague dropped with a bullet through his neck, 

‘By God!’ whispered Harry, running forward and falling on 
his knees by the wounded man’s side, as quick to repent as he 
had been to act. ‘What have I done—I say, Montague—tell me 
it’s only a scratch ?’ 

‘D n you!’ answered Montague with his mouth full of 
blood. And the Major dragged Harry away. 

It was almost dark as Harry and his friend hurried into Calais. 
‘Will he die?’ Harry had asked a hundred times, and the Major 
could give him little comfort. 

‘By the merest chance,’ the landlord told them, ‘ there was a 
boat ready for sea, if the gentlemen wished to leave Calais at 
once. Their lordships had come merely for the voyage, of course. 
Many English milords did it—but not so many as in former days. 
One hundred and fifty francs would tempt the patron of the boat,’ 
he thought. 


‘Will he die?’ asked Harry again, as the two Englishmen 
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crouched on the deck of the unsavoury lugger, and drew their 
cloaks closer round them. 

‘I do not know,’ answered the Major gloomily. ‘But whether 
he dies or not you will have to leave the regiment and cut the 
country.’ 





CHAPTER VII. 
TRUTH. 


For a week Harry carried on his shoulders, day and night, the 
hardest of human burdens, suspense. He remained within the 
gates of the Tower the object of barrack-room and mess whispers, 
admired by some, pitied by others, avoided by all. He did his 
duty with a mechanical alacrity which raised him to a high level 
of military discipline. 

‘If Wylam had a calamity once a week he would be the finest 
soldier of us all,’ said the Colonel. 

And indeed it seemed that a ballasting of trouble was all that 
this crank vessel required. 

Montague was lying at Calais, and the physicians would not 
commit themselves to that ray of hope for which his adversary 
longed. The bullet, it appeared, had displaced some important 
sinews and had cut a vein. If the wounded man recovered, he 
would, the doctors said, carry his head on one side for the rest of 
his days. 

For the man lying swathed in his clean little room overlooking 
the harbour at Calais, more than one prayer was daily offered in 
England, and at last an answer came. The physicians pledged 
themselves, at length, to set Montague on his feet again, and the 
news was no less welcome in St. Helen’s Place than in the Tower. 
A great scandal to the regiment had been averted, for no regiment is 
the better fora court-martial. It was an open secret that Montague 
and Wylam had fought, and the offence was gravely ignored by those 
in authority. In India, at this time, duels were of frequent 
occurrence, but at home they were daily becoming rarer. The 
articles of war were stringent, but for years had been ignored, 
and a law which is customarily broken is more difficult to set 
agoing than new legislation. 

Pending the verdict of the French doctors Harry was allowed 
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to continue his daily duties, no sort of restraint being put upon 
his actions. Montague was on sick leave, and it was understood 
lay abed at Calais. So the grave farce was carried on, and Harry 
felt in no wise a hero. 

After early parade one morning the Colonel drew him aside, 
and they walked down to the rampart together, the observed of 
all the rank and file. 

‘I have had news from Calais,’ said the Colonel, and Harry’s 
ruddy face grew pale. 

‘ Montague is now out of danger.’ 

‘ Thank God,’ said Harry. 

‘ Ay,’ said the Colonel, beneath his great moustache, ‘thank 
God. But you'll have to go. We're a quiet-going, hard-up set 
of fellows, not your sort at all.’ 

Harry bit his lip, and made no reply. 

‘You have the making of a good soldier in you, my boy. It 
isn’t that,’ went on the old martinet in a kinder tone. ‘In some 
regiments you would get on splendidly, I have no doubt.’ 

‘ But not in yours,’ said Harry, with a bitter laugh. 

‘But not in mine. I would suggest India if I may make so 
bold,’ said the Colonel. ‘It would be well if they forgot your 
name at the Horse Guards for a few years. Many a young fellow 
has begun badly and has got over it all right afterwards.’ 

‘I am the d——dest unlucky fellow that ever lived,’ muttered 
Harry ; and, moreover, he meant it. For he was fully convinced 
that his misfortunes were wholly the outcome of an evil fate that 
seemed to dog his footsteps. 

Side by side they walked backwards and forwards between the 
grey tower and the busy river, and the Colonel who held fine old- 
fashioned theories, that the Colonel of a regiment is its father, 
gave a vast quantity of good advice, which was in no wise heeded. 
For Harry was desirous of returning to his quarters to send, in 
answer to an imploring little note from Miriam, the good news 
that Montague had been pronounced out of danger. 

In addition to this Harry wrote a long letter to his Guardian, 
setting forth the reasons why he had been compelled to fight the 
duel, and still withholding the cause of the quarrel, which was 
indeed trivial enough. The writer further expressed contrition 
for his misdoings ; for he was ever soft-hearted, full of self-reproach 
one moment and laughing again the next. His was a nature 
demanding and, alas! usually receiving great indulgence from 
those who loved him. Such having to go out into the world at 
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last find that the world will not love them, and has only indul- 
gence for its own faults. 

‘I have,’ wrote Harry, ‘been sufficiently punished for my 
hastiness, for my Colonel tells me that he can no longer keep me 
in the regiment, and is at this moment negotiating for me an 
exchange into an Indian regiment, where I hope by dint of hard 
work to retrieve the time I have lost and the good name I have 
endangered. The Colonel says that India is the place for a young 
fellow to get on, and I am going to have a devilish good try. .I 
am afraid that I have not been living quite within the allowance 
you and Mr. Candler made me out of my money, but suppose 
that now that I am of age it will be all right. The tailors are a 
damned dishonest set. I may have had all the clothes they 
charge me for, but I do not know where they ‘are now. I owe 
Montague four hundred and twenty pounds; part of it I lost to 
him at the Derby, backing a horse I was told of by a mutual 
friend. Montague himself said the horse ought to have won. 
The rest I lost to him at cards. He taught me écarté. He is 
not a bad fellow at all, and I am very glad he is getting better of 
his wound. It is a great nuisance about having to exchange, and 
Iam afraid you will be annoyed about it. It will be a great 
wrench to part from you both, especially Miriam. For I love 
Miriam, and will never love anybody else. Please say by the 
messenger who takes this whether I may marry Miriam when I 
come back from India in a few years, with my majority, perhaps, 
and a good name. I love Miriam very much, and will never marry 
anybody else. I cannot get on without her.’ 

So wrote Harry Wylam to his Guardian—contrition, and love, 
and a wondrous hopefulness all mixed up together as they are in 
youth, as indeed they must be to make life worth the living 
at all. 

In reply he received a note from Miriam, telling him that her 
father was ill and had been ordered by the doctor to keep free 
from all worry, and not even to read his letters. She had recog- 
nised Harry’s writing on the envelope, and the letter had been 
placed with others, awaiting her father’s attention when he should 
be sufficiently recovered. 

The letter was somewhat stiff and formal—such as young 
ladies were taught in those days to write to young gentlernen— 
which, moreover, we should laugh at to-day when young ladies 
are young women, and behave as such. 

Harry read the missive twice, and in the folly of his youth 
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kissed the signature. Then he swore that he would see her if he 
had to break in the respectable front door of No. 91 St. Helen’s 
Place. He clapped his hat upon his head, took up his smart 
cane, and stalked off, full of love and those great schemes that 
belong to life’s best adjunct. 

The butler ‘ didn’t know as if he rightly ought to admit’ him 
when Harry rang the bell; which, being translated, meant that 
he had received distinct instructions not to do so. But Harry 
laughed, and taking the old man by the shoulders threw him 
playfully against the wall; which display of physical force no 
doubt solved the easy-going conscience that flourishes in most 
pantries. 

‘Master’s asleep, Mr. Harry!’ whispered the butler, as the 
young soldier having stormed the fort would have banged the 
door behind him. And then he stood with a twinkle in his 
foolish sentimental eye watching Harry run lightly up the stairs 
to the drawing-room, where they both knew Miriam to be. 

Harry burst into the room, and before Miriam quite realised 
what was happening she was freeing herself from her lover's 
impetuous arms. 

‘You know you oughtn’t to be here,’ she said, repelling him 
firmly. And he became vaguely aware that where he had left a 
child there now stood a woman. ‘ My father has forbidden you 
the house. Oh, Harry! why are you so thoughtless? He has 
been in great trouble. He is very ill, and it is all your fault.’ 

Harry’s bright face clouded suddenly. 

‘I’m deuced sorry—Mim—beg pardon, I mean, I’m very sorry. 
But it could not be helped. And I say it is a bit hard when every- 
one is turning against a fellow that his own people should shut 
their door in his face. But I don’t mind what they all do so long 
as you care a little bit, Miriam. I have had a bad time—my life 
has been in danger, I’m hard up, I’ve been kicked out of the 
regiment—every deuced thing has gone against me, and if you 
are going to turn, why I'll just go and put a bullet through my 
worthless head: Say, Mim—do you care—just a little bit ?’ 

‘How can anyone care for a person who gets into tap-room 
quarrels—who disgraces himself and his regiment—who is a scape- 
grace and a ne’er-do-well ?’ cried Miriam, arguing against herself, 
which, mesdames, is a way you have when you will not acknow- 
ledge facts. You place them before yourselves, and then walk 
over them. 


* Oh—yes,’ said Harry, with a hopeless laugh and no grammar, 
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‘that’s me! And I suppose I'll have to go away and be miserable 
for the rest of my life.’ 

‘Go away!’ cried Miriam, with a sudden break in her voice. 
‘Go away—where ?’ 

‘To India,’ answered Harry, looking hard at her. 

She turned and looked at him with eyes from which all youth 
and hope and reserve had suddenly vanished. Some men, to their 
detriment and the misery of others, have a certain facility for 
love-making. 

‘Miriam, cried Harry exultingly, ‘I believe you care.’ 

But the girl recovered herself at once. 

‘Then you are conceited as well as thoughtless and incon- 
siderate,’ she replied with spirit. ‘What will father say to your 
going to India? It will be a great grief to him.’ 

‘Then he shouldn’t shut his door on me. Besides, there is no 
choice. This country is too hot for me now.’ 

Miriam turned away—possibly to conceal her face, and some- 
thing that he might have read there. She stood looking out of 
the window, having apparently forgotten that her companion 
deserved to be turned out of the room and forbidden the house. 

* How long will it be?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, only a few years,’ he replied with that hopefulness which 
contributed largely to his troubles. ‘I mean to work confoundedly 
hard and make a great name. It is easily done in India, Mim.’ 

‘I fear it will not be easy for you to do that anywhere,’ she 
said. 

‘Then you don’t care!’ cried Harry with the stupendous 
ignorance of his years. He did not suspect that the most 
wonderful and incomprehensible part of a woman’s love is its keen 
perception of the faults of its object. ‘I say, Miriam, if I go 
away and do well in India, if I work hard and get promotion, 
will you try and care for me a little bit? I’m not such a hopeless 
chap as you think.’ 

‘I never said you were,’ said Miriam in little more than a 
whisper, with a queer little tender smile which he could not see. 

‘No—but you think it. And you are right in part. Iam an 
idle, good-for-nothing fool. I know it. It is no use your shaking 
your head. But I'll try and do better in future—by God, I will. 
I'll do anything you tell me, Miriam, if only you will try and care 
abit. Mim, you’re crying. Why are you crying, dear?’ 

He came close to her, but somehow his impetuous love was 
held in check by this new womanhood of Miriam’s. 
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‘Ts it because I have to go to India?’ he asked, 

She nodded within her pretty old-world curls. 

‘Then you do care—a little bit?’ he said, following up the 
advantage. 

‘A little” she answered, with a queer laugh which he never 
forgot, and of which he did not know the meaning until his hair 
was almost white. 

‘Then,’ he cried, ‘you’ve given me something to work for. 
And you will see how steady I shall be. As soon as I have made 
a name I'll come home and we'll get married, and I'll never go to 
India again—and, Mim, we'll be rich because I shall save up all 
the time I’m in India, I'll save up for your sake.’ 

‘I do not want you to save up,’ she answered with that faint 
tone of maternal care which is never wanting in a woman’s love. 
‘But you must take care of yourself,’ 

‘I'll do that sharp enough—no more duels, I have had enough 
of them.’ 

‘No,’ she said with a sudden gravity, ‘no more duels. And 
now, Harry, you must go. If father wakes up and hears you in 
the house, he will be terribly angry, ard that will make him ill 
again. I must not tell him that you have been here, though I 
hate concealment. But the doctor said your name was not to be 
mentioned. Go—please, Harry—and very quietly.’ 

And Harry was in that blissful state that he was ready to do 
anything to please her, even that which was hardest at the 
moment, to go away from her. 

‘Harry,’ she said in the grave voice again, and he paused on 
the threshold. 

‘People say that duels are always about cards or—or a 
woman. Which was yours ?’ 

‘A woman,’ answered Harry with his quick smile. 

But Miriam was looking away from him gravely and sadly. 

‘Whom did you fight for, Harry ?’ 

‘For you.’ 

He stood with his hand almost on the handle of the door, 
looking at her. 

‘He mentioned your name disrespectfully at table, he 
explained, ‘so I taught him better manners,’ 

Miriam drew in a long breath, but she did not move. 

‘And you care,’ said Harry, summing up, ‘and you will wait ? 

‘I will wait all my life, if need be,’ she answered. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
1854, 


Mr. GRESHAM, possessing that first commercial requisite—a 
rapid mind—signified his recovery by sending Miriam to Chelten- 
ham, where his only sister lived a peaceful evening of life, before 
Harry could see her again. 

When Harry heard the news he swore very lustily, with an 
eloquence acquired in the army, and gave up all idea of effecting 
a reconciliation with his guardian before sailing for India. It is 
possible that had the culprit followed up his letter by a visit to 
the office in Eastcheap he might have made his peace with the 
man who had been asa father to him. But he made no such 
effort. Indeed, he harboured considerable resentment against 
Mr. Gresham, to whom he unreasonably assigned some share of 
the blame attaching to fate for the mismanagement of a promising 
career. 

Such monetary transactions as were necessary he effected 
through the army agents instrumental in bringing about the 
exchange into an Indian regiment. And with a high head Harry 
Wylam left England for the land of his birth in the late 
autumn of 1853. For the second time in his life he rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, and as his vessel took on board her Hooghly 
pilot at the Sandheads, far away at home in England Mr. Gresham 
was standing on the steps of the Royal Exchange listening to the 
voice of the Serjeant-at-Arms, who read aloud to all whom it 
might concern the declaration of war against Russia. 

The pilot brought letters on board, and among them one for 
Harry—full of affection and fatherly warmth—signed Phillip 
Lamond. This missive set forth the fact that the room he had 
occupied in the bungalow overlooking the Hooghly was prepared 
for Harry’s reception, that a warm welcome awaited him at the 
hands of his father’s oldest friend, and that Maria, who had 
always considered him her brother, from the fact that she had 
succeeded to the cradle he had left behind him, was most anxious 
to make his acquaintance. 

The vessel anchored that night in Diamond Harbour, and at 
midday following moved into her berth amid the shipping at 
Calcutta. Almost immediately she was boarded by the friends 
and relations of the passengers, and among them Harry remarked 
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a grey-haired man, with easy-going side-whiskers and a pleasant 
smile, who came forward holding out a slim brown hand. 

‘Harry, my boy, should have known you anywhere. I’m 
Phillip Lamond,’ he said, with his head slightly on one side. 

Since last we met Mr. Lamond the years had been busy with 
his hair and whiskers, but they had left his form slim and 
youthful still. He was dressed in the thinnest of tweeds, for the 
cold season was upon Calcutta, and some there were carrying 
top-coats. In Calcutta they still keep up the solemn farce of 
feeling cold in the cool season, when an ordinary Englishman must 
needs perspire. 

‘ You’ve grown into a fine big chap,’ said Lamond in his easy 
way, looking up with keen eyes and a guileless smile. ‘ Poor old 
Wylam would have been proud of you if he could have lived to 
see you. Got your traps ready? I’ve a boat waiting alongside. 
Let us get away from all these d—-—d swells.’ 

And indeed the well-dressed company seemed to take no notice 
of Phillip Lamond, who crept in and out between their elbows with 
an air which in any other might have signified abashment. 

‘First of all,’ said Lamond, when they were seated in the 
boat, ‘have you heard the news ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Harry, with his nose in the air inhaling that 
subtle scent that hangs over all India. 

‘Why, we've declared war against Russia, and old Palmerston’s 
in power again. We're going to join with France (for the Ger- 
mans have backed out) and stand by Turkey. And, by Heaven, 
we’}l give the Russians a d-——d good licking. But it’s a ticklish 
time out here. The coloured gentleman is not content with 
English rule, and it’s as likely as not that he'll take the oppor- 
tunity of letting us know it. Oh, you needn’t mind the boatmen ; 
they don’t understand a word of English,’ 

‘Seems to me,’ said Harry, ‘that people are much too careless 
about talking before the natives. How do you know they don’t 
understand English ?’ 

‘My good boy, I don’t know. Have a cigar—do. We live on 
a volcano. You'll soon get accustomed to it! But why are you 
looking so grave ?’ 

‘I was thinking,’ answered Harry, strangely at ease with this 
new-found friend. For there is no man so companionable as he 
who has something to gain from your companionship. 

‘What about ?’ inquired Lamond as he lighted a cheroot. 

‘I was thinking,’ answered Harry, ‘that my old regiment was 
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one of the first on the list for active service, and I have missed 
another chance.’ 

Thus they chatted as the boat glided down the swift river, 
steered rather than propelled by the quaint round-ended oars. 
And Harry felt wonderfully at home with this man, which feeling 
he set down naturally enough to the fact that they had once been 
as father and son. 

Phillip Lamond’s foes—and which of us is without them ?—said 
that behind his gentle demeanour there lurked a subtle danger. 
They averred that, with that pleasant smile, he would rob the 
widow and steal from the orphan—but they had no proof of it. 
No man could say for certain that this was a scoundrel, though 
many thought it. Some had even given voice to their surmise in 
his presence and to his face—only to be met by the weary, 
pleasant, tolerant, easy-going smile. No one had ever seen Phillip 
Lamond roused. In difficulty, in need, in danger—baffled, beaten, 
and in the presence of that most intangible obstacle, the social 
cold-shoulder, he was always at his ease—always indifferent and 
smiling. To him, success and failure seemed alike of small 
importance. And it is to be presumed that of the latter he had 
come by a full share. For after sixteen years he still lived in 
the little bungalow in Goojera Reach, which he had bought from 
the Hooghly pilot before Harry was born. He still dressed with 
a certain negligent ease and style, which betokened either a care- 
lessness to the result produced or an inability to pay for better 
tailoring. 

He was still a man commanding a certain popularity when 
present, and leaving no blank when he went elsewhere. It was 
only after Lamond had left the room that people remembered 
their dislike of him. 

During those sixteen years the social world of Calcutta had 
varied with the seasons. For these were days of quick fortunes, 
rapid promotions, and sudden deaths. Life in India had not yet 
been reduced to a science. Ice and punkah were not yet fully 
comprehended of the people, and the European population passed 
through quicker changes than it does to-day. 

Many of Lamond’s contemporaries had made fortunes and had 
gone home—others, having developed liver complaints, had de- 
parted upon a longer journey. But Lamond stayed on for ever. 
Neither a fortune nor a disease seemed to be his fate. He did 
not rise, he did not sink—he merely floated, waterlogged, a little 
below the surface of Calcutta life. 
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‘You know,’ he said pleasantly, as the boat swung round to 
the landing-stage, ‘I am a bit of a fatalist. I have learnt it, I 
suppose, in this country. I always knew you would come back 
to us, Harry.’ 

And Harry looked curiously at the little bungalow where he 
had lived as an infant. ; 

At this moment the ripple of music floated through the after- 
noon air towards them, and presently the sound of a voice—full, 
rich, pure, and innocent—raised in a song, broke the stillness 
that ever reigns upon a river. 

The two men stopped—Harry, with a muttered exclamation of 
surprise and delight, for, like all impetuous people, he was very 
liable to the influence of music ; Lamond, with a queer smile. 

They waited till the song was finished, one of those frankly 
sentimental songs which our mothers sang before the mawkish 
nonsensical ruled our ballads. 

‘That is my little girl,’ said Lamond, with his head a little 
inclined to the left; ‘she sings best when she thinks she is alone.’ 

They went nearer to the bungalow, of which the green 
shutters were half closed upon the open windows to keep out the 
glare and heat of the afternoon. 

‘Maria,’ cried Lamond. ‘ My dear : 

The curtain was drawn aside, and in the open doorway, a 
picture of youth, of innocent surprise and perhaps a little shame, 
as would befit a maiden caught singing to herself, stood Maria 
Lamond. Her surprise was all the more remarkable in face 
of the small fact that the boatmen had been singing as they 
approached, so that Maria must have been very deeply absorbed 
in her maiden meditations to be astonished at the presence of the 
two gentlemen. 

She came forward with her left hand raised to her hair, for 
the afternoon breeze was fresh, and she had a pretty waist. 
Either reason or both, according to the reader’s fancy. 

‘This is Harry, my dear,’ said Phillip Lamond, with that ease 
of manner which was a good imitation of good breeding. ‘When 
you were a baby at home in England, Harry was a baby out 
here.’ 

Maria blushed very prettily, and held out her hand, which 
Harry took eagerly enough. He was surprised to find Maria so 
old, for she was almost his age. He had vaguely presumed that 
his father’s friend had never married, and indeed the bungalow 
had always been a bachelor establishment until Maria came from 
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England with her bright dark eyes, her white skin, her assurance 
of manner, to take charge of her father’s house. 

‘I seem to have known you, Harry,’ she said, with a piquant 
pause before the name, ‘all my life.’’ 

Harry laughed, and thought her very pretty, which no doubt 
was visible in the glance of his eyes. He could not claim 
the same familiarity, for he had until a few hours earlier been 
ignorant of her existence. But he found, nevertheless, this 
welcome very pleasant. 

‘And now, my dear,’ said Lamond, casting himself down on a 
long chair, ‘I think you had better give us some tea—unless 
Harry here would like something stronger.’ 

The tea was set out on a little table, and already the quiet- 
footed native servant was coming forward with the spirit-lamp 
and kettle. 

‘Would Harry like something stronger?’ asked Maria, with a 
glance which would have made teetotallers of most of us. 

‘Not I,’ answered Harry, ready to vow that any cup from such 
a Hebe would be nectar. 

Lamond had given some orders to the servants, who lowered 
the sun-blinds and sprinkled water on the floor of the verandah, 
throwing some also on the chunam pillars, where it trickled to 
the ground and, slowly drying, cooled the air. 

Harry listened to the orders which were given in Hindustanee, 
and understood no word of it. 

‘And yet you learnt to speak it before you babbled English,’ 
said the Anglo-Indian, when Harry had confessed his forgetful- 
ness, 

‘And how did you leave Mr. Gresham?’ he went on in his 
pleasant way. 

‘Oh—he was not very well,’ answered Harry with hesitation ; 
and from behind the bright tea-things a pair of eyes as bright 
flashed a glance of curiosity. 

‘Ah!’ observed Phillip Lamond with a resigned sigh, ‘he is 
not so young as he was, you see. We are all getting on that 
way.’ 

‘Please do not talk like that,’ broke in Maria with a vivacious 
shudder. ‘You are not going to be allowed to grow old for years 
and years.’ 

At which Mr. Lamond laughed affectionately—indeed, the 
love between father and daughter was very pretty and innocent 
and what more natural ? 
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‘How old is he? asked Lamond presently, with that air of 
indifference which characterised him at times. 

‘He is getting on for sixty, I believe.’ 

‘Please do not let us talk about age,’ broke in the artless 
representative of youth again; ‘I am sure Harry will want 
cheering up instead of depressing, after leaving home and all his 
friends,’ 

She handed him a cup of tea with a little smile, almost, one 
would have said, of sisterly affection. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Mr. Lamond, ‘a soldier depressed at going 
out to seek his fortune, with all the world before him! Besides—’ 
turning to Harry—‘this country is, after all, his home. What 
has he left in England ?’ 

‘Perhaps he has left his heart there,’ suggested Miss Lamond 
with a roguish smile which afforded Harry a gleam of pearly 
white teeth. And Harry blushed. 

‘And if he has,’ said Lamond in a conclusive way—as if he 
had some instinct of good feeling of which his daughter was 
deprived—‘ and if he has, I have no doubt it is in good keeping. 
Come, Harry.’ 

He rose and passed his slim hand across his forehead with a 
characteristic little gesture of weariness. 

‘Come in, and I will show you your quarters. I dare say 
you are tired and want to settle down. We must find you a 
servant,’ 

Harry rose and prepared to follow him. 

‘And remember,’ said Lamond, as they passed in by the open 
window, ‘that these rooms will always be at your service so long 
as you are in Calcutta.’ 

They went in. The lace curtain dropped behind them, leaving 
Maria alone on the verandah, with the faintest suspicion of a 
frown on her brow. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HAT noble lady or gentleman who is not freely inclined to 
read about “ ye beastly devices of ye Heathen” ’ (as B. R. says 

in his old translation of Herodotus), had better skip what follows. 
An English gentleman, an officer in the Police Service in Burmah, 
has given me a great deal of information, which I long to impart, 
about Burmese and Shan devilries and magic. Mr. M. C. Poole 
has addicted himself to the society of the Burmese conjurers and 
magicians, and his method ought to be generally adopted by 
people who want to ‘understand the natives.’ He never laughs 
at their beliefs, but only asks for examples. He is, so to speak, 
saturated with their magical concoctions, which, he avers, do not 
injure his digestion, and do protect him (as is intended) from 
nats, hséns, and other kinds of evil or ambiguous spirits, which 


swarm in Burmah. 
7 2 


* 

Thus a certain part of a road was reported to be haunted by 
the ghost of a dead Burman. Now, as in Shropshire bad squires’ 
ghosts ‘come’ in the shape of bulls (see Miss Burne’s book on 
Shropshire Folk Lore), so, in Burmah, ghosts of dead human 
beings assume animal form. This especial revenant comes back 
as a beast of no known species, which is seen big, or seen little 
according to the beholder’s own magical power, original or acquired. 
Mr. Poole’s power is so considerable that he was hardly expected 
to see the bogle at all, or, if see him he did, then the bogle would 
shrink to insignificant dimensions. For Mr. Poole has not only 
fortified his constitution by imbibing magical draughts, but his 
arm is magically tattooed with a Blue lion. The operation was 
done with bone-dust of a Burman who, born on a Saturday, 
and married on a Saturday, died also on a Saturday, and, for 
necromantic purposes, was exhumed on a Saturday. The Bur- 
mese, like the witches mentioned by Horace, dig up dead bodies 
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for use in their mysteries, and also raise the dead, as we shall 
show. Mr. Poole, therefore, rode the moonlit road through the 
paddy fields without fear, till he came to the haunted place. There 
the bogle appeared, a grey creature about the size of a hyena 
(there are no hyzenas or other such beasts in the cultivated tract). 
About the size of the hyena it was, but not a hyena, nor any 
other natural and local beast known to my informant. Thrice 
it circled round his horse; his native attendant shrieked to Mr. 
Poole to swear—he did swear, in Burmese, and the appearance 
melted into air. This proves, at least, that the Burmans do not 
agree with Petrus Thyreus, that learned Jesuit, who warns us 
that there is no use in swearing at spectres. 


* * 
* 


This apparition ‘leaves me cold,’ as art-critics say of a picture 
they dislike, or rather, to be accurate, it does not leave me cold, 
nor ‘gar me a’ grae.’ Perhaps it was a colley dog. I prefer the 
Shan trick, called, if I spell it correctly, pék thwin. The Shans 
are a hill-people to the north-east of Burmah. Occasionally, if 
you are lucky (Mr. Poole has not been so fortunate), you may meet 
a party of Shans tramping homewards out of Burmah. One of 
them is uncommonly yellow; his eyes stare straight forward, 
never moving to either side, he never utters a word. He does 
not eat. At night he does not sleep with his countrymen and 
companions, but lies alone in an outhouse. He is a dead man, 
walking! He has died in Burmah, and the best and cheapest 
way of transporting him home is to practise pdék thwin on him, 
that is, to reanimate him in a limited way, to ‘ push spirit back 
into him.’ Once arrived at home, the rite is reversed, and the 
dead Shan is disintegrated, dematerialised—clothes, bones, flesh, 
and all, and there, for all practical purposes, is an end of him. 
Mr. Kipling might make a ghastly tale out of this belief. 


* * 
* 


A Burmafi told Mr, Poole that he had been present at a some- 
what similar ceremony. A love-philtre was wanted. The Bur- 
man and a conjurer, therefore, having collected some of the 
necessary ingredients, went toa tomb, where the conjurer described 
a circle round them on the ground. As in European magic, they 
were not to budge out of this circle, for fear of consequences. The 
magician did his rites, and slowly, like a vapour, out of the earthy 
covering of the grave, rose the girl buried beneath, and sat on her 
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own tomb, her thick hair falling over and hiding her face. 
‘Grind !’ cried the magician, throwing to her a mortar, a pestle, 
and some of his unholy materials. And, the black hair hiding all 
but her horrible eyes, the dead woman ground ! 


. * 
* 


Now all this while the native looker-on was growing more and 
more nervous, and his condition affected the conjurer, who lost his 
head, and could not perform the converse rite and send the dead 
woman back into her sepulchre. Meanwhile she grew to a towering 
height, and so alarmed the onlooker that he broke the circle and 
fled, followed by the demoralised magician, with the dead woman 
at their heels. Luckily there was a house hard by, in which they 
found shelter, for ghosts, or at least this kind of ghost, cannot 
enter a house. Next night the magician, who had recovered his 
nerve, went back and laid the spectre. 


* * 
* 


Among ingredients of love-philtres is powder from the cheek 
ofa Maid of Honour. One conjurer’s philtre failed, whereon he 
merely remarked that he had been swindled by the man who sold 
him the powder; he had not really taken it from the Maid of 
Honour’s cheeks! Conjurers are rather clever in excuses. One 
sold to a man a talisman to make him invulnerable. The con- 
jurer let the customer have several cuts at his arm with a knife, 
and these cuts produced no effect. The customer paid a good 
price, went home, bared his arm, drew his knife, and asked his 
wife to make a chop at him. She nearly hacked his arm off. He, 
therefore, went back in a rage to the conjurer, who only said: 
‘ Ah, the lady is in an interesting situation, which entirely nulli- 
fies all charms.’ 


* * 
* 


The Burmese have the Poltergeist, or rapping noisy spirit, 
like ourselves, and everybody else, In one European house several 
people had died of cholera, and the owner, one of our English 
officials (whose name it is not necessary to mention), was greatly 
annoyed by the perpetual rappings. He settled them at last, 
by aid of a Burmese magician or priest (I forget which), who 
performed a rite in which a piece of wood was drilled into a door- 
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post. The Burmese call the knocking agency ‘the spirit of the 
wood,’ or ‘wood-rap’ (Thit-hkyauk). They are familiar with 
mysterious flights of stones, thrown by unseen hands, a pheno- 
menon very common in our own, French, old Peruvian, and 
general Folk Lore. A case was reported to Mr. Poole, but he 


did not himself witness it, and suggested the local boy as an 
explanation. 


» * 
* 


Mr. W. A. Craigie, in Folk Lore for December, gives a High- 
land instance, ‘Donald Bain and the Bécan,’ from the Gaelic 
report of a Lochaber tailor, ‘whose grandfather had personal 
experience’ of the Bocan, ‘At night they could get no sleep for 
stones and clods that kept flying about.’ Donald Ban, himself, 
was a hero of 1745, and was wounded at Culloden. When the 
minister came, the Bécan ‘ would not do so,’ any more than the 
Tedworth Drummer, when Charles II. sent people to examine his 
freaks. Donald flitted, at last, leaving a harrow behind him, but 
when the harrow was seen following, Donald went back again, as 
ileeming that there was no safety in flight. The Bécan was 
invisible but audible ; Mrs. Bin asked ‘ When will the Prince come 
again?’ ‘Didn’t you get enough of him before, you grey tether!’ 
cried the Bécan from outside. I like Mrs. Bin! The Bécan’s 
eyes were visible in the dark, like those of the Tedworth sprite. 
A hymn composed by Donald testifies to his sufferings. He com- 
plains of the stones and clods, the rest of the hymn is religious. 
Mr, Craigie adds a modern Icelandic case on the authority of the 
sheriff who investigated it. The story is like those of Glen Luce 
and Berrick, or Glam in the Saga, on a smaller scale. Mr. 
Sraigie has no theory of ‘ how it is done,’ in Iceland, Burmah, 
or Lochaber; nor have I. Let it suffice to show that Burmese 
magic and belief are very like belief and magic everywhere, while 
the Shan stories of pék thwin (revivifying) and pék hnok (revers- 
ing the spell}are comparatively original. Mr. Poole thinks the 
Burmese jugglers inferior to those of India, and inclined to explain 
their feats by devilry, whereas the Indians frankly admit their 
legerdemain, and will sell their tricks, The stone-throwing, by 
the way, is called gai-kya in Burmah, which means ‘stone- 
falling.’ This is common in Hayti: see Mr. Hesketh Bell’s 
Obeah. 
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This view of a witch’s consolations, by a witch, is from the 











THE WITCH. 


The mornin’ hour an’ the openin’ flower 
For the lass o’ the licht blue e’e ; 

The burnin’ ray i’ the noon o’ day 
For the man his wark to dree ; 

For the lazy rest as the sun gaes west— 
The bonnie black nicht for me ! 


‘It’s sair to bide by the ingleside 
Through morn’ an’ eve an’ noon ; 

A weary life has a puir auld wife 
Wi’ the clavers o’ the toon. 

I the lift I prowl wi’ the bat an’ owl 
When the nicht’s without a moon. 


There are luckies three wha meet wi’ me 
On steeds o’ birk an’ whin— 

There’s Madge McQueen, an’ Thoomless Jean 
An’ Bell o’ the Beardit Chin: 

We skim an’ skirl till the firtaps dirl 
An’ the clouds shak’ at the din. 


But it’s best to float in a riddle-boat 
When the Witch Dub’s in a lowe; 

To tack an’ twist through the reek an’ mist ; 
To nod an’ beck an’ bow, 

To smirk an’ sing to our ain dark king, 
Wi’ his takin’ hornie pow! 


The barn-cock craws, the mornin’ daws ; 
Our happy sport has ceased. 

By the ingleside I’m fain to bide 
Loathed baith by man an’ beast— 

O it’s hard to keep a witch-heart deep 
Within an auld wife’s breast ! 


NIMMO CHRISTIE. 


* * 
. 


Mr. Punch, in an imitation of these pages (O Mr. Punch, 
why did you not invite me to do it myself?), represents me as 
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declining all verses which are not about Golf, Salmon Fishing, or 
the Rightful King, But, if Mr. Punch thinks it will add to the 
gaiety of his volumes, I will gladly transfer to him cartloads of 
poetry on Spring, dead children, the Grave, the Moon, broken 
hearts, and similar topics. Sonnets he can have without extra 
charge, but he must pay the charge for carriage. 


* * 
* 


The publication of Lady Eastlake’s Memoirs revives the old 
talk about her Quarterly Review article on Jane Eyre, for which 
‘ A. B.’ rebukes her shade in The Speaker, I have not read Lady 
Eastlake’s Quarterly articles, except one, nor her early books, and 
do not know whether they are on a level with her remarks about 
Goethe. But when A.B. says that ‘the worst parts’ of her 
review of Jane Fyre ‘ are sprouts of Lockhart’s malignant brain,’ 
I may ask how A. B. knows that. Whatever blame attaches to 
the article, Mr. Lockhart must bear, for he was the editor. But 
A. B. is doubtless aware that Mr. Lockhart was 


Over-worked and over-hurried, 
Over-Crokered, over-Murray’d, 


and that his was not the only hand which interpolated into 
articles. Lord Stanhope’s letter on that subject is accessible in 
print. Lockhart ‘had a partner, Mr. Jorkins.’ 


” * 
* 


There is not a hint of malignity in Mr. Lockhart’s letter to 
Miss Rigby, as it is published. If Mr. Lockhart preferred 
‘Currer’s’ poems to ‘ Ellis’s,’ that was, at least, the opinion of a 
man whose own poetical power, though uncultivated in the multi- 
tude of his gifts, was not contemptible. A. B. talks of ‘the 
barren confidences and base surmises’ of ‘two wiseacres,’ Mr. 
Lockhart and Miss Rigby. But what is particularly barren in 
an editor’s remark that he has seen a previous book by the author 
of the work under review? Or what is especially ‘base’ in the 
mention of arumour that the author is a manufacturer, and in the 
guess as to his or her sex? We are all base (I am at least), if this 
be turpitude, when we conjecture at the authorship of the ‘ Letters 
of Junius,’ or (in times past) of ‘Adam Bede,’ or ‘Ecce Homo.’ 
Was there anything base in Dickens’s guess that ‘ Adam Bede’ was 
by a woman? As to ‘the worst parts’ of the review the review 
is, to a great extent, a plea for kindness and justice to governesses, 
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It does credit to Miss Rigby’s heart, like her remarks on Marie 
Baschkirtseff, and her discovery, in old age, that Croker’s views of 
the French Revolution made her ill. The nefarious part of the 
review, whoever wrote it, about a woman who must have forfeited 
the respect of her sex, is clearly not contemplated by Mr. Lock- 
hart in his letter to the reviewer. It is a bad example of the 
grossiéreté which, as Mr. Matthew Arnold says, ‘ is, and always has 
been, the bane of English reviewing.’ Perhaps we should 
remember that, in 1847, the world was revolutionary, and the 
(Juarterly was not. Now the whole tone of Jane Eyre is revolu- 
tionary. In 1853 Mr. Matthew Arnold wrote ‘Why is Villette 
disagreeable? Because the author’s mind contains nothing but 
hunger, rebellion, and rage, and therefore that is all he can, in 
fact, put into her book.’ Mr. Arnold was not a Tory editor ; 
we know his later Palinode, and we know what was in the mind of 
Charlotte Bronté, in addition to the elements he enumerates 
(Letters, vol. i. p. 29). In the Victorian novel of 1847, we 
should remember, gentlemen were not wont to talk about their 
venal amours to their daughter’s governess, and many things 
which many exemplary lady novelists write now, would then 
appear impossible ‘ sprouts’ from the pen of an exemplary lady 
novelist. They might provoke the grossiéreté of a critic, who, 
in our liberal age, would blush unseen and say nothing. 
Enfin, I fail to see that Miss Rigby’s review, except in the 
part supposed to be interpolated, has any harm in it. To 
prove interpolation would not be easy; Miss Rigby was ‘ proper’ 
and was outspoken. There is no sign of malignity in Mr, 
Lockhart’s letter; he asks his contributor to look at ‘a 
rather fair review’ of the ‘Bells’’ poems in the Spectator. He 
thinks Currer Bell’s novel (Jane Eyre) ‘ vastly better’ than those 
of Ellis and Acton Bell, an opinion perfectly tenable even to-day. 
He says that ‘all Jane (all that Miss Rigby wrote on Jane Eyre) 
is good.’ If interpolation there be, the ‘sprouts’ need not come 
‘from the malignant brain of Lockhart.’ That Lockhart was 
‘malignant,’ is, as Mr. Saintsbury says, a literary commonplace. 
I know what may be said for the opinion, aswe all do; I also know 
what may be said against it, which is not such common knowledge. 
‘How many kind and good things I remember from his lips— 
how unfailing his tribute to worth and duty, though in the 
humblest garb,’ says Lady Eastlake, in a passage not, I think, 
reproduced in full by A. B. (Memoirs, ii. 34, 35), The criticism 
in the Quarterly, at its worst, comes to this (in language which 
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I regret and condemn), ‘no virtuous woman could have written 
Jane Eyre. A virtuous and stainless woman did write Jane Eyre, 
but, really, in 1847, were people likely to suppose that an English 
woman of virtue was ‘the woman who did’ it? The ‘ audacity’ 
was part of the marvel and the mystery, part of what was then (in 
the decent daughter of a country clergyman) a practical paradox. 
I hope I detest violence and personal imputations (against, be it 
remembered, a veiled enigma, man or woman) as much as another ; 
but I try to imagine the different manners and ideas of another 
age than ours, rather than to judge the reviewer of fifty years ago 
by our standard of criticism (still not absolutely free from 
grossiéreté !), and by our knowledge that the author of Jane 
Eyre was an exemplary lady. 
* * 
* 

Jane Eyre, like Yama in Sanskrit mythology, Yama the first 
traveller into the land of death, ‘opened a pathway unto many.’ 
New women romped in,—do they not romp ?—audacity became 
quite cheap and easy, and we reap the harvest. The virtuous 
Quarterly stood in the breach, and hurled stones, hot oil, and 
boiling lead, at the woman (if she turned out to be a woman) who 
wrote Jane Eyre. We now know most that is to be known about 
Charlotte Bronté, an intrepid little warrior maiden on the side of 
morality, as Thackeray describes her. But, in 1847, they were 
in darkness. They did not see that a moral governess should 
virtuously fall in love with a much married man, her employer. 
They disapproved when she listened to his confessions about opera 
dancers. ‘Virtuous single women,’ they said, ‘ will decline to be 
confided in about Parisian amours. Educational spinsters, 
properly trained, won’t fall in love with their married and pro- 
fligate employers. Nice women will not indite romances in these 
dangerous and subversive ideas. Therefore the author of Jane 
Eyre cannot be a nice woman, far from it.’ Absurd and lament- 
able as are these ideas, they were actually held by educated 
persons fifty yéars ago. They were expressed, with much vigour, 
in Lady Eastlake’s famous review. Of course neither she nor 
anybody else knew that the author of Jane Eyre was not a man, 
not a woman with a history, but the innocent and austere 
daughter of a rural divine. Fifty years ago austerity and inno- 
cence were not accustomed to disport themselves so freely among 
such wandering sheep as Rochester. People now bellow at 
the reviewer, as if she, or he, had read Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of 
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Charlotte Bronté, and, knowing all about Miss Bronté, had then 
said that if she was a woman she was an improper one. Does any 
living critic, however cocksure, think that if Jane Fyre had been 
sent to him for review in 1847, he would have divined that it 
was by an innocent country maiden, ignorant of society (so much 
was obvious), but the soul of purity, and goodness, and fortitude ? 
Would even A. B. have guessed it? But, if ignorant of 
society (as the author clearly was), and none the less ‘ audacious,’ 
and a woman, what kind of woman was she likely to be? That 
was the rough calculation of the Quarterly critic, I presume, 
and nothing could have been more wildly wrong than the con- 
clusions arrived at. But he, or she, did not know the truth, as 
we do, and yet he, or she, is reviled as if the truth had been 


known of all men. 


* * 
* 


We should never jump to moral conclusions, especially to 
unfavourable ones, about an unknown author, on the evidence 
of our reading of his or her novel. The number of chaste maidens 
and holy and humble matrons who now write novels that make 
an Englishman ill (all in the cause of the Higher Morality) is 
great. But we have learned not to say ‘ Decadence is a disgusting 
book, therefore the author is an improper person.’ The chances 
are that our remark would be not only libellous (which I always 
try to avoid) but even untrue. The author of Decadence is 
probably a sweet, blushing creature of seventeen, who is entirely 
devoted to nursing a widowed mother, and who only uses her pen 
for the moral and social improvement of mankind. However, I 
do not mean to say that a shrewd, unbiassed critic would have 
hinted a fault against the ethics of Jane Eyre, even in 1847. 
But our grandfathers were dreadfully bornés, painfully curious 
about feminine propriety, in novels at least. We ought to be 
thankful for our modern advantages and the surprising additions 
to our knowledge of the bad side of human nature and the 
obscurer maladies which beset the human frame that we owe to 
lady novelists. Them we all respect and esteem. Before we 
knew them, like Falstaff, we ‘knew nothing.’ They unflinchingly 
expose vice, adding none of the allurements of humour, or style, 
or taste, or even grammar. Nothing but good, properly con- 
sidered, can come of such maids and matrons, and their rampages 


in romance. 


* * 
. 
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A lady, in rather a long letter to the Editor, complains that 
Miss Wynne’s poem, Rain Magic, has been published twice here. 
It was an oversight, but the piece is quite good enough to deserve 
two appearances. The lady seems not a little dissatisfied with the 
whole conduct of this barque. Next month, perhaps, I may 
publish my ideas on hats, on bonnets, sleeves, and other matters 
apt to interest ‘an elegant female,’ as Mr. Collins says. 


ANDREW LANG. 





